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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
VERSO ESDRUJULO 


VER since the sixteenth century the verso esdrijulo, consecutive 
lines which all terminate in proparoxytones, has intermittently 
appeared in Spanish poetry. Modern critics have usually dismissed 
it with a brief and disdainful mention, considering it merely as a 
device which produces a humorous or ridiculous effect. José Monte- 
sinos says: “‘. . . hoy nos impresionan como algo altamente cémico, 
con comicidad involuntaria.’”’! The most extensive study of esdri- 
julos is a series of curious notes by Elfas Zerolo which review their 
use by some Siglo de Oro poets, especially Cairasco de Figueroa.” 
A few further observations on their history and particularly on the 
origin of their burlesque connotation may contribute to our under- 
standing of changes in poetic fashions. 

Medieval Latin poetry, hymns or student songs, contains a large 
percentage of lines terminating in proparoxytones. If we accept 
D’Ovidio’s theories concerning the origin of Latin rhythmical 
poetry in the Middle Ages,* this abundance of terminal proparoxy- 
tones is the natural result of the adaptation of the classical quantita- 
tive meters to a rhythmical system. Alcaic and Asclepiadean 
strophes, much used in medieval Latin verse, were particularly fre- 
quent with proparoxytone terminations in rhythmical treatment. 
Such a procedure was natural in Latin because of the profusion of 
proparoxytones, either natural or resulting from inflection. 

Early poetry in the Romance tongues, however, is almost en- 
tirely lacking in proparoxytone terminations. Since Italian, French 

1 Edition of Barladn y Josafat in Teatro antiguo espafiol, VII, 257. See also 
M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, I, edxxv; Robles Dégano, Ortologia 
clasica de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1905, p. 182. 

2 Legajo de varios, Paris, 1897, pp. 1-104. 

8 Versificazione Romanza, Napoli, 1932, I, 153; see also Andrés Bello, Opiiscu- 
los literarios i criticos, in his Obras, Santiago, 1884, VIII, 150-158. 
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and Spanish had reduced most of the Latin proparoxytones to bi- 
syllables and the inflectional ending had disappeared, to choose 
rimes among the meagre supply of Romance proparoxytones was a 
well-nigh impossible task. Among the primitive Italian poets the 
use of sdruccioli at the end of the first hemistich of each.line, as in 
certain Latin meters, was occasionally practiced.‘ In the thirteenth 
century a few sonnets and other strophes were written employing 
either all sdruccioli lines or alternating them with piani. They are 
described in Gidino da Sommacampagna’s T'rattato dei Ritmi Volgari 
(about 1350) as soneti duodenarii. These metrical whims were iso- 
lated and exceptional; in Dante, Petrarch, and their contemporaries 
the sdruccioli were consciously avoided. 

In the last half of the fifteenth century the intentional use of 
consecutive sdruccioli lines to create a metrical novelty became a 
fad among some Italian writers of pastoral literature. It was an 
attempt to adapt features of classical verse, read rhythmically, to 
Italian poetry, and was a minor aspect of the Renaissance interest in 
classical letters. The typical form for the sdruccioli was the terza 
rima and they were apparently employed in this way for the first 
time by Luca Pulci (1431-70) in the eighth of his Epistole. Other 
writers of eclogues followed the innovation with dull and pedantic 
results, and Sannazaro composed several of the eclogues of his 
Arcadia (1481) either wholly or partly in sdruccioli terza rima. Such 
was his success in the pastoral novel that a swarm of imitators in 
Italy and elsewhere followed his steps; the terza rima with propar- 
oxytone endings was often included in the paraphernalia inherited 
from their master. 

Some years after the Arcadia, Ariosto used the unrimed hen- 
decasyllable in sdruccioli for his comedies, Negromante, Lena, Scolas- 
tica and others, imitating the iambic acatalectic trimeter of the 
Roman comedy. His use of the meter was repeated later in the 
sixteenth century by Cecchi (1518-87) and Dolce (1508-68). 

In early Spanish literature the occurrence of the verso esdrijulo 
is even rarer than in Italian. Exhaustive studies made of the 
versification of the Alexandrine, and of the Marqués de Santillana 
and Juan de Mena indicate that esdrijulo lines were almost never 
used, although proparoxytones before the cesura were common 

* D’Ovidio, op. cit., 1, 168-169; see, for example, Cielo Dalcamo’s Contrasto in 
D’Ovidio, op. cit., III, 251 ff. 

5 Bologna, 1870, pp. 32-33. 


* Hayward Keniston, “‘ Verse Forms of the Italian Eclogue,”” The Romanic Re- 
view, XI, 174-177. 
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enough in the Alexandrine and the arte mayor.’ It appears that the 
Marqués de Santillana consciously avoided proparoxytones by shift- 
ing the accent of such words as Antigona, Hécuba. Nebrija noted 
this tendency in his Gramdtica castellana: 


E en tanto grado rehusa nuestra lengua el acento en este lugar: que 
muchas vezes nuestros poetas pasando las palabras griegas e latinas al 
castellano: mudan el acento agudo en 'a penultima . . . Como Juan 
de Mena, ‘a la linda Penelépe’; ‘y al hijo de Liriépe.’ * 


However, as early as 1496, Juan del Encina in his Arte de poesia 
castellana explains that in lines ending in words accented on the 
antepenult the last two syllables are counted as one. In the first 
half of the sixteenth century there are examples in Garcilaso de la 
Vega, Hurtado de Mendoza, and Gutierre de Cetina in which the 
poets used three esdrijulos alternating with graves.° But these were 
isolated cases which probably occurred, as Rodriguez Marin sug- 
gests, by chance.'° 

Among the first cases in Spanish of long series of esdrijulos inten- 
tionally exploited for metrical effect are some lyric interludes, written 
in terza rima, in Montemayor’s Diana (1559)." The Italian origin 
of these songs is obvious—the device, the stanza form, and the set- 
tings are imitated directly from Sannazaro. Several of Monte- 
mayor’s successors in the pastoral novel followed his metrical 
innovation: Gil Polo in the Diana enamorada; * Galvez de Montalvo 
in El pastor de Ftlida; '* Gonzalez de Bobadilla in Ninfas y pastores 
de Henares; * and Lope de Vega in La Arcadia.” 

Contemporary with these pastoral songs in esdrijulos were the 
prolific compositions of Bartolomé Cairasco de Figueroa, a poet from 
the Canary Islands who was considered the inventor of the verso 
esdrijulo. It will not be necessary here to review this second-rate 
author’s appalling production, since the subject is thoroughly treated 
by Zerolo in his essay mentioned above. Let it be enough to state 

7™Carlos Barrera, “El alejandrino castellano,” Bulletin Hispanique, XX, 


18-19; M. Pérez y Curis, El Marqués de Santillana, Montevideo, 1916, p. 115. 

® Conde de la Vifiaza, Biblioteca histérica de la filologia castellana, Madrid, 
1893, p. 399. 

®* BAE, XXXII, 8; 73; Gutierre de Cetina, Obras, Sevilla, 1895, pp. 131-132 

1° Luis Barahona de Soto, Madrid, 1903, p. 406. 

11M. Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., Il, 257-258. 

12 Tbid., p. 364. 

18 [bid., p. 466. 

14 Cited in Zerolo, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 

% BAE, XXXVIII, 72; 77-78. 
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that, while he was not the inventor of the verso esdrijulo, he certainly 
was the most tenacious addict of the novelty. Besides the numerous 
esdrijulo poems in praise of the saints included in his Templo mili- 
tante,"* Zerolo lists at least a dozen other compositions with the same 
device. 

Other poets of the time who occasionally were attracted to the 
new mode were: Luis Barahona de Soto, an octave in La Angélica 
(1586) and an eclogue; '’ Géngora, “Cancién heréica a las Lusiadas 
de Camoens”;** Cervantes, an octave addressed to Cairasco in 
La Galatea (1585);'* Damidn de Vegas, parts of a biblical play, 
Jacob y Esau;*® Luis de Leén, “Al santisimo Sacramento”; *! 
according to Professor Buceta, the attribution of this poem to 
Fray Luis is debatable. Juan de Arguijo, “Epistola”’; ?* Calderén, 
a lyric from an auto; * Vélez de Guevara, a sonnet in De la devocién 
de la Misa; * Mira de Amescua, lines in Act II of La rueda de la 
fortuna.” 

Lope de Vega merits special mention since he made considerable 
use of the verso esdrijulo. In a very summary survey of his pub- 
lished works I have come upon nearly eight hundred lines in which 
proparoxytones were used intentionally in long series.” It has 
often been pointed out that Lope delighted in exhibiting his facile 
genius by playing with unusual metrical tricks. It would have been 


6 See selections in BAF, XXXV, 299-304; XLII, 449-499. 

17 Canto XII; see Rodriguez Marin, op. cit., pp. 821-822. 

18 BAE, XXXII, 456. 

1° Obras completas (ed. Schevill-Bonilla), Madrid, 1914, II, 227. 

* BAE, XXV, 517-519. 

* Thid., p. 308. 

" The Romanic Review, XI, 61. 

*s BAE, XXXII, 396-397. 

“ BAE, XXXV, 196. 

* Adolf Schiffer, Ocho comedias desconocidas, Leipzig, 1887, p. 144. 

* BAE, XLV, 15. 

27 The passages known to me occur in: La pobreza estimada, Acad., XIV, 294; 
La amistad pagada, Acad., VII, 7; El sol parado, Acad., IX, 45; El remedio en la 
desdicha, Acad., XI, 194; Angélica en el Catay, Acad., XIII, 422; Palacios de 
Galiana, Acad., XIII, 171-172; Los locos por los cielos, Acad., IV, 109-110; Los 
comendadores de Cérdoba, Acad., X1, 272-273; El Perseo, Acad., V1, 80; Amores de 
Albanio y Ismenia, Acad. N., 1, 12; La Francesilla, Acad. N., V, 677-678; El genovés 
liberal, Acad. N., VI, 118; El caballero del milagro, Acad. N., IV, 174; Barladn y 
Josafat, Teatro antiguo espafiol, VIII, 74; La viuda valenciana, BAE, XXIV, 71; 
Adonis y Venus, BAE, XLII, 426; Los melindres de Belisa, BAE, XXIV, 320; 
“Epistola a Juan Pablo Bonet,” Coleccién de las obras sueltas, Madrid, 1776; 
Prélogo to El hijo prédigo, BAE, LVIII, 148; Los pastores de Belén, Madrid, 1930, 
II, 98-104; 164-168; La Dorotea, BAE, XXXIV, 26. 
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surprising had he overlooked such a rich opportunity as the esdrijulo 
verse. 

He used it with a variety of metrical forms; all of them are in 
hendecasyllabie verse, with or without the quebrado. Jérder, in his 
study of Lope’s sonnets, notes six in esdrijulos and discusses them 
at length.2* Other rimed forms include octavas reales, terza rima, 
and a thirteen line Petrarchan stanza in mingled seven and eleven 
syllable verse, riming abcabccdeedff. This last form is characteristic 
of the esdrijulos of Cairasco de Figueroa, and was perhaps imitated 
from him. Géngora also used it for his only experiment with 
esdrijulos. 

The majority of Lope’s esdrijulos, however, are in verso suelto. 
The question of rime has caused the esdrujulistas some difficulty. 
Montemayor’s early attempts had followed the Italian custom and 
the line of least resistance by confining his rimes almost exclusively 
to gerunds with enclitic pronouns, superlatives, and past tenses of 
verbs. The task of finding rimes was thus made comparatively 
easy. But the repetition of such forms, as Rengifo remarked, was 
tiresome.?® Moreover, they were too obvious for an esdrujulista who 
prided himself on his art. Cervantes, in El casamiento engafioso, 
tells of a harebrained poet who composes an epic ‘‘todo en verso 
heroico, parte en octavas y parte en verso suelto; pero todo esdruxu- 
lamente, digo en esdruxulos de nombres sustantivos, sin admitir 
verbo alguno.” *° The skilful Cairasco had usually chosen natural 
esdrijulos, and Lope did likewise, although one of his sonnets is 
entirely with gerunds with enclitics. Lépez Pinciano observed in 
his Filosofia antigua poética: “‘Usase también entre los italianos 
soltar a los esdriijulos, y a la verdad en Castilla se podfan desatar 
mejor por la falta de vocablos para tal metro convenientes.” * 
Lope, as well as others who toyed with the esdrijulos, agreed with 
him and often forsook rimed esdrijulos in favor of verso suelto. 

Another difficulty was the question of dieresis or synalepha in 
such words as noticia and prodigio. Most of the early experimenters 
felt it permissible to consider them as proparoxytones, following the 
example of Italian and Latin. Rengifo insisted that in ordinary 
poetry such words are not proparoxytones but he concedes that they 

28 Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega, Halle, 1936, pp. 83-97. 

2° Arte poética espafiola, Barcelona, 1759, p. 373. 

% Obras completas (ed. Schevill-Bonilla), XIV, 243. 


81 Ed. Pedro Mufioz Pefia, Valladolid, 1894, p. 300. 
# See Rodriguez Marin, op. cit., p. 407. 
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may be used as such on occasion.** Lope usually avoids the diffi- 
culty by selecting unequivocal esdrijulos. In his adventures with 
terminal proparoxytones he occasionally shifted the accent to suit 
his needs (e.g. flérida, félices, infélices) and invented words (e.g. 
lacaytfero, fregdtica, chtnica).* 

If esdrijulos were a test of metrical agility, the poets concluded 
that a series of two proparoxytones at the end of one line would be 
even more striking. This was done, as Professor Buceta has noted,* 
in the tercets of El pastor de Ftlida, with the additional trick of 
rima encadenada: 


No hagas mds esc4ndalos, satfrico, 
ni presumas de lIfrico y bucdlico. 


Cairasco also liked to accumulate esdrijulos in a line and examples 
occur in his verse more frequently than can be charged to chance. 
As a culminating tour de force he wrote lines composed entirely of 
esdrijulos. Lope himself did not disdain these devices and among 
his esdrijulo lines one frequently encounters such terminations as: 
catélico y cristifero; milite evangélico; cdndida, aromdtica. 

Still more curious twists were given the verso esdrijulo by certain 
Colonial poets. Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz composed a Romance 
celebrando los afios de un cavallero in which every line began with a 
proparoxytone.* Francisco Alvérez de Velasco (Nueva Granada) 
chose esdrijulas for both initial and terminal words: 


Arboles que con llanto odorffero 
fdciles distildis gomas ld4nguidas.*’ 


What was the intention of Lope and other Siglo de Oro poets 
when they wrote in esdrijulos? Certainly to the ears of modern 
Spaniards the device has a ridiculous sound. However absurd and 
affected the verso esdrijulo may seem today, it is certain that the 
earliest poets to utilize it did not intend the effect to be comic. 
Contemporary treatises, suchas Argote y Molina’s Discurso sobre la 
poesta castellana and Carvallo’s Cisne de Apolo, explain the use of 
esdrijulos and treat them as a perfectly respectable medium.** In 
the pastoral novels the songs imitated from the Italian sdruccioli are 

83 Op. cit., p. 374. 

* Jérder, op. cit., p. 94. 

% The Romanic Review, XI, 63. 

% Obras escogidas, México, 1928, pp. 100-102. 

37 A. G6mez Restrepo, Historia de la literatura colombiana, Bogoté, 1938, I, 
183-185. 

38 Vifiaza, op. cit., pp. 446 and 468. 
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at least as serious as the rest of the novel and were often used for 
lovers’ laments. Gé6ngora’s stanzas are intended to present a 
hymn of praise to the glories of Portugal. Many of the compositions 
we have mentioned are religious in theme: practically all of Cairasco 
de Figueroa’s esdrijulos deal with devotional subjects; Damidn de 
Vega’s contribution is 2 biblical play. The poem attributed to 
Fray Luis de Le6n is in praise of the Holy Sacrament, as is Cal- 
der6n’s lyric. The unusual five-syllable line of Calderén’s religious 
song and the,sacred character of so much of the verse in esdrijulos 
seems to indicate that the poets were influenced by the proparoxy- 
tones of ecclesiastical hymns as well as by Italian models. Surely 
Calderén’s lines have the cadence of a hymn: 


El Santo Espfritu 
y el Hijo ampérenos, 
Y al Padre pidase 
el Pan por vidtico. 


Several examples in Lope de Vega concern religious themes: the 
sonnet in Los locos por el cielo, which begins: 


Virgen gloriosa, c4ndida, aromAtica, 
en todos los estados meritisima . . . 


and various religious and pastoral songs in Los pastores de Belén. 
The latter show clearly the influence of the pastoral novel: they are 
eclogues in terza rima adapted to religious use. 
The majority of the passages written by Lope in esdrijulos are in 

a serious vein and were used merely as metrical ornaments. But his 
genius was too fertile not to see the comic possibilities of the verse. 
In one of his earliest comedies, Los comendadores de Cérdoba, he 
includes a sonnet, spoken by the lackey, which burlesques an amor- 
ous plea: 

Si en el poyo mas limpio o mds pestifero 

de tu cocina fresca y aromatica, 

duermes por no escuchar la dulce platica 

de este cautivo pobre lacayffero .. . 


Another sonnet inserted with farcical intent is found in El caballero 
del milagro, and the sonnet with macarronic Italian sdruccioli in El 
genovés liberal is a bit of playful nonsense. In La Francesilla an 
over-solicitous innkeeper exalts in esdrijulos the delicacies of his 
cupboard with comical effect: 


Hay rdbanos, hay cardos y hay peruétanos, 
chirivias, hinojo, anfs, espérragos, 
y para Venus hay ostién marftimo .. . 
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This passage offers a feature which is rare among the esdrijulos: 
the majority of the proparoxytones are popular words which refer to 
commonplace matters: sdbanas, tréboles, azticares, tértolas, dnades, 
almojdbanas, sdbalo. There is no doubt that Lope was reacting 
against the stilted effect usually produced by esdrijulos, and possi- 
bly was burlesquing that very stiffness. There is some evidence to 
indicate that Lope, at least in his later years, associated the use of 
the esdrijulos with the extravagant vocabulary of cultismo. Satiriz- 
ing baroque poetasters, the gracioso in La nifia de plata says: 


Y asf verds sonetos milagrosos, 

que entran con obeliscos y pirdmides, 
marfil, ebGrneo pecho, fuentes liquidas, 
y vienen a parar desustanciados.*® 


In the same play there are four lines recited by the gracioso which 
are obviously satirical of esdrujulistas: 


... Ya queria 

correr la noche su cortina lébrega, 

y aparecer la luz del alba ca4ndida, 
como dicen poetas en esdrijulos, 
cuando salié de ver la nifia el principe.*® 


Although in his many strictures of Géngora and the culteranistas 
he does not mention specifically the use of proparoxytones," his 
criticism of the Gongoristic latinisms must have implicitly embraced 
the esdrijulos. Ddémaso Alonso’s list of cultismos which were cen- 
sured by seventeenth-century traditionalists shows that a large 
percentage of them were proparoxytones like cdndido, cerileo, 
crepisculo, ebtirneo, ligubre, liquido, purptireo, etc. The constant 
recurrence of such latinisms, which was the inevitable result of using 
the verso esdrijulo, must have led, during the seventeenth century, 
to the association of it with the extravagances of Gongorism. 

It is pertinent to observe here that nearly all the cases of esdri- 
julos which I have seen in Lope’s work were written before 1612, 
and the majority of them before 1604. His use of the device may be 
considered a youthful whim which he discarded as his art matured. 
In the Laurel de Apolo (1630) he refers to ‘“‘las musas de Cairasco”’: 


que esdrujular el mundo 
amenazaron con rigor profundo. 
*® BAE, XXIV, 290. 
«© Tbid., p. 293. 
“1 See M. Romera-Navarro, “Lope y su defensa de la pureza de la lengua y 
estilo poético,” Revue Hispanique, LX XVII, 287-381. 
# La lengua poética de Géngora, Madrid, 1933. 
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Rojas Zorrilla also used an esdriéjulo sonnet as a burlesque in 
one of his plays; it was written for a sort of poetic academy by Don 


Juan el Valenciano, “que en juegos de la poesfa—fue gran tahur de 
vocablos.”’ 


A tus amantes (ninfa vil) repdstalos 

y en regalada cama incasta, acuéstalos, 
biscalos, enaméralos, recuéstalos, 
preténdelos, escéndelos, engdstalos.“ 


Castillo Sol6érzano further satirized the affected poetry of the 
time in an entremés, El casamentero (1627).“ To the casamentero’s 
marriage bureau comes a vain, bombastic poet who greets him in 
cultista style: 


Sus cdndidas y ebtirneas siempre manos, 
sefior casamentero, humilde beso. 


When he is asked what he has written, he answers: 


La Mula de Balam, extremadfsima; 

Los Celos en ajuar, famoso titulo; 

El Apodo al revés, y la Tardntula. 

La Mona de Tetudn, historia célebre . . 


When the poet scorns Lope’s plays, he is carried off to jail as a 
madman! 

Apparently during Lope’s lifetime the verso esdrijulo had lost 
its more or less dignified place among the novelties of Italian versi- 
fication and had become a tool for humor or satire. It is not sur- 
prising that toward the middle of the century we find it frequently 
used as such in the entremeses and bailes. Sebastidn de Villaviciosa 
composed a Baile entremesado en esdrijulos, which, according to 
Cotarelo, enjoyed great success. It ends: 


Misicos, miusicos, miusicos, 

vaya un bailete a lo practico, 

y atencién que hay para el ristico 
jldtigo, ldtigo, latigo! ** 


A further development is shown in Villaviciosa’s Baile de los presos, 

in which the accent of words is shifted to make false esdrijulos. 

According to the author, the convicts tell their story in this meter 

because they have heard it in the theater and want to imitate it: 
43 Lo que son las mujeres, BAE, LIV, 210. 


“In E. Cotarelo y Mori, Coleccién de entremeses, etc., Madrid, 1911, I, 306. 
 Tbid., Prélogo, p. exciii. 
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No llores, amigo Catuja, 
porque aqui a tu amigo Cdérrasco 
le dieron ducientos cénejos . . .** 


Villaviciosa’s success was imitated by Monteser, Juan Bautista 
Diamante, Alfonso de Olmedo and other entremesistas. Two 
examples are notable because of their bizarre form: an anonymous 
Baile de los muchachos de la escuela “’ is written in esdrijulos fingidos 
and is apparently a satire of pedantic erudition: 


Bien venido, amigo Aldénsigo. 
Sefior Beltran, bien llegddigo. 
{Cémo, amigo, hacia la escuéliga, 
has venido tan tempraénigo? 


Another, by Alfonso de Olmedo, Baile del retrato, has a proparoxy- 
tone at the beginning of each line.** 

It is symbolic of the degeneration of the verso esdrijulo that 
the hendecasyllabic verse which was used by Lope and his con- 
temporaries for their proparoxytones is replaced in the entremeses by 
the more popular and familiar octosyllabic meter. 

In the eighteenth century the tradition of esdrijulos for satirical 
effects is resumed in the musico-dramatic compositions called 
tonadillas. In his careful study of the genre, Subird says: 


Tomados los esdrijulos en broma, suelen utilizarse para presentar con 
cardcter burlesco lo entonado. Hay determinadas profesiones que 
impusieron el uso de los mismos para acentuar el propésito critico o la 
intencién satirica.”® 


He quotes examples ridiculing poets and pedants: 


Ah, poetas cémicos, 
ya que sois diabélicos, 
del furor hortérico, 
bélico, tematico, 
satdnico, dpido, 
temed el rigor. 


Soy aritmético, 
soy matemiatico, 
soy académico, 
soy catedratico, 
soy también quimico 
y sangrador. 
4 Tbid., p. exciii. 
47 Tbid., p. ecxiv. 
48 Tbid., p. excix. 
«9 La tonadilla escénica, Madrid, 1929, II, 293. 
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The occurrence of oxytone rimes in a regular order in the preceding 
examples probably indicates that they, like many of the tonadillas, 
owed some of their inspiration to the vogue of Italian opera in 
eighteenth-century Spain. I shall later have occasion to remark on 
that influence. 

The following nonsense song from one of Ramén de la Cruz’s 
satnetes is seemingly a parody of the sdruccioli in the Italian operatic 
airs: 

Bien venfbido, primido, am{guido, 
4Cémo esté tu bella amdbile? 
Remendando esté el vestfbido, 
componiendo esté el calzdbido . . .*° 


That the esdrijulos continue to modern days as a vehicle for 
satire of pedantry in the género chico is illustrated by passages from 
two sainetes of the Quintero brothers. Lisardo, a learned fool in 
La muela del rey Farfdn, declaims: 


Yo soy un gran filésofo 
que estudia el libro {ntimo 
que nos presenta didfanos 
los males del espfritu.™ 


Nor was the device limited in the eighteenth century to farcical 
comedy. One of Iriarte’s fdbulas, El gato, el lagarto, y el grillo 
(XLII), makes fun of bookish pedantry: 


Mas ya que esos amantes de hiperbélicas 
cl4usulas y metdforas diabélicas, 

de retumbantes voces el depésito 
apuran, aunque salga un despropésito, 
caigan sobre su estilo problemdtico 

este apélogo esdrijulo, enigmatico. 


Among the Spanish and Spanish-American Romantic poets the 
verso esdrijulo in a modified form blossomed forth once again as a 
serious medium. Characteristic of these poets was their fondness 
for new strophe forms, many of them borrowed from the Italian, 
with varied and complicated rime schemes. Among these the 
octavilla italiana and the seztina, preferably composed in five or 
seven-syllable meter, were favorites. An occasional method of 
varying the rime scheme in these strophes was to mingle versos 
esdrijulos in a regular order with lWanos and agudos, the esdrijulos 

5° Sainetes de Don Ramén de la Cruz, Madrid, 1928, II, 66. 


*! La muela del rey Farfdn, Madrid, 1910, p. 14; see also El amor en solfa, 
Madrid, 1905, pp. 25-26. 
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having no rime and being, in fact, substitutes for rime.” A good 
example of this is an octavilla from the Colombian romantic, 
Arboleda: 

Virgen angélica 

del alba tunica, 

al hombre mfisero 

ve por piedad. 

Benigna muéstrale 

su senda tinica 

a la luz célica 

de tu verdad.* 


or this sextina from José Zorrilla: 


Asi entre lienzos c4ndidos 
y delicadas flores, 

bafiado el rostro limpido 
de espléndidos fulgores 

la reina de las virgenes 
yace dormida en paz.™ 


This device was by no means original with the Spanish Ro- 
mantics. It had been used occasionally by some of the Spanish 
pre-Romantic poets, such as Solis and Lista, who had imitated it 
from Italian eighteenth-century poetry. The alternation of pro- 
paroxytones with paroxytones and oxytones in a regular order 
within a short-line strophe was especially current among the 
Italian poets of the Arcadian Academy, the literary group around 
which centered the intellectual life of Italy during most of the 
eighteenth century, and was commonly used by such poets as Carlo 
Frugoni, Guiseppe Parini, and Metastasio.™ Probably Manzoni 
was the most famous of the later Italian poets to use strophes with 
sdruccioli. Two of his Inni Sacri, Natales and Pentecoste, present 
complicated rime schemes employing regular sequences of sdruccioli, 
piani, and tronchi terminations, while the well-known Cinque Maggio 
is written in heptasyllabic sertinas with such combinations. 

The flourishing of these strophic forms among the Arcadian poets 
and their successors was a renaissance of popular Italian lyric 

8 See Andrés Bello, Principios de ortolojia i métrica in Obras, Santiago, 1884, 
V, 166; Vicente Salv4, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Paris, n.d., p. 414. 

58 Poestas de Julio Arboleda, Paris, n.d., p. 228. 

“ Obras, Paris, n.d., III, 141. 

5 Vernon Lee, Studies of the Eighteenth Century, Chicago, 1907, p. 19 ff. Lee 


speaks of the emphasis on improvised verse among the Arcadians and mentions 
sdruccioli compositions as a feature of their poetic contests. 
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strophes from the thirteenth century. They had practically dis- 
appeared in the cinquecento, and in the seventeenth century were 
used only sporadically in musical compositions by a few poets like 
Chiabrera. As has been noted, the use of proparoxytones was not 
frequent in early Italian poetry, but, as Carducci says: ‘‘Né man- 
cavano en questo stesso secolo (the thirteenth) le strophe di sei e 
otto versi tutti eptasillabi rimate alternamente de sdrucciolo e 
piani.” * Jacaponi da Todi (1230-1306) wrote such a poem: 


Recordo d’una femena 
ch’era bianca vermiglia 
vestita, ornata, morbeda 
ch’era una maraviglia. 
Le sue belle fateze 

lo pensier m’assutiglia 
molto si me simiglia 

de potergli parlare.*’ 


The origins of these are to be sought in the religious and goliardic 
verse in Latin of the Middle Ages. In Du Méril’s selections there 
are several examples of six line heptasyllabic stanzas in which 
proparoxytones are used in place of rime in the third and sixth 
lines.5* They date from the end of the thirteenth century. It would 
not be difficult to find numerous examples of analogous stanzas 
among the medieval Latin hymns. The Ad Processionem in Cena 
Domini of St. Thomas Aquinas is illustrative: 


In supremae nocte cenae 
Recumbens cum fratribus 
Observata lege plene 
cibis in legalibus 

cibium turbae duodenae 
se dat suis manibus.** 


The five syllable verse with alternating proparoxytones and 
paroxytones was widely used in medieval Latin poetry. 


O quam glorificum, 
solum sedere, 
corque pacificum 
secum habere. 


5¢ Opere, Bologna, n.d., XVI, 327. 

57 In Adolfo Bartoli, Crestomazia della poesia italiana del periodo delle origini, 
Torino, 1882, p. 187; see also Tommaso Casini, Le rime dei poeti bolognesi del 
secolo XIII, Bologna, 1881, No. CXI. 

58 Poésies inédites du Moyen Age, Paris, 1854, p. 295 ff. 

59 Hundred Best Latin Hymns, London, 1926, p. 125. 
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According to D’Ovidio ® this last type of verse is derived from hemi- 
stichs of the classical phalecian, in which the first hemistich, rhyth- 
mically speaking, frequently ended in a proparoxytone. When 
each hemistich was used as an independent verse, the alternation 
of proparoxytones and paroxytones resulted. D’Ovidio also derives 
the seven syllable verse with a like alternation from rhythmical 
manipulation of the classical iambic tetrameter catalectic, in which 
the first hemistich may often end in a proparoxytone and the second 
in a paroxytone. He points to the Contrasto of Cielo Dalcamo as an 
early Romance example where the division of hemistichs had not 
yet taken place: 


Molto sono le femine e’Anno dura la testa 
e l’omo con parabole l’addimina e ammonesta: 
tanto intorno percazzala fin che 1’A in sua podesta.™ 


However, the independence of the heptasyllabic verse and the 
resulting use of proparoxytone terminations in a variety of com- 
binations was already an accomplished fact in medieval Latin poetry. 

In short, the use of the esdrijulo line among the Spanish Ro- 
mantic poets may be traced ultimately to rhythmical Latin poetry 
of the Middle Ages. The immediate influence, of course, was the 
fashion already established among the Spanish pre-Romantic poets, 
who derived it from the Italian Arcadians, particularly Metastasio. 
According to Farinelli, “Per piu di mezzo secolo le arie e canzone 
metastaziane, or recitate, or cantate nella lingua originale, o tradotte, 
inondavano la peninsola iberica.” ** The use of incidental songs 
with esdrijulos in some Spanish dramatic and operatic compositions 
certainly points to the influence of Metastasio.** Translations from 
the Italian were abundant in eighteenth-century Spain and it is 
likely that the Spanish poets were acquainted with Frugoni and 
Parini, as well as with Metastasio. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that a great number of the 
Romantic poems with esdrijulos are religious in theme,“ and it may 
be that their authors were imitating the cadence of medieval ec- 
clesiastical poetry. In fact, one of La Avellaneda’s poems, Al 
Santo Espiritu, bears as a subtitle, “Imitaci6n de un himno en 

© Op. cit., I, 223. 

% Tbid., ITI, 252. 

® Jialia e Spagna, Torino, 1929, II, 319; see also A. Coester, “Influences of 
the Lyric Drama of Metastasio in the Spanish Romantic Movement,” Hispanic 
Review, 1928, V1, 10-20. 

* F.g. Azucena’s song in El trovador, Act I1, Scene I. 

* Fg. Zorrilla’s El socorroand La Asuncién, Obras, Paris, n.d., pp. 67-68, 141. 
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latin.’’ Manzoni’s Innit Sacre may also have provided a model for 
some of the Spanish Romantic poetry of a sacred character. 

The tenor of the poems in which the Italian Arcadian poets 
employed the octavillas and sextinas with sdruccioli was usually 
familiar and Anacreontic. This was also true of the earlier Spanish 
poets who adopted the form. But in the hands of the Romantics 
the buoyant esdriéjulo line became a medium for the melancholy 
solemnity which was typical of so much Romantic poetry. Nothing 
is more revealing of the Romantic mind than the stereotyped adjec- 
tives which the poets used in such profusion.* It is a significant 
fact that a large number of these characteristic adjectives and other 
words which belong to the distinctive stock-in-trade of the Spanish 
Romantics are proparoxytones: romantic melancholy: lébrego, 
melancélico, finebre, pdlido, lagrimas, ligubre, mtsero, livido, fatidico, 
tétrico ; intense emotion: frenético, extdtico, trémulo, fosfdérico, satdnico; 
the Middle Ages and the supernatural: gédtico, bévedas, mdgico, 
fantastico, quimérico; horror: hérrido, horrisono, féretro, caddveres, 
terrifico, estrépito, fétido. It is natural that the Romantic poets 
should have experimented with verse forms in which some of their 
favorite, high-sounding words could assume such a prominent posi- 
tion at the end of lines. And they used them to effective advantage 
to set the tone of their composition. The use of versos esdrijulos 
in passages depicting fantastic horror is well exemplified in several 
strophes in Espronceda’s El diablo mundo: 

Reldmpago rapido 

del cielo las bévedas 
con luz rasga cérdena, 
y encima desctibrese 
ginete fantastico, 

quizé el genio indémito 
de la tempestad. 


Lanzando bramidos hérridos, 
y tronchando afiosos 4rboles, 
irresistible su impetu, 

tefiida en colores lividos, 
gigante forma flam{gera, 
cabalga en el huracdn. 


The rapid movement suggested by the esdrtijulos echoes the crash of 
the storm and the awesome swiftness of the rider. So used, the - 
esdrijulos are not an external ornament but an integral part of the 


% See Graves Robert, The Epithet in Spanish Poetry of the Romantic Period, 
Iowa City, 1936. 
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mood expressed. La Avellaneda in La venganza: invocacién a los 
esptritus de la noche, heightens her atmosphere of Romantic horror 
by the terminal use of such words as lébrega, tétrica, ligubres, féretro, 
etc.“ In a similar fashion the Duque de Rivas uses typical Ro- 
mantic proparoxytones (terrifico, fosférico, frenética) to accentuate 
the supernatural effect of a lover’s ghost which comes to accuse his 
unfaithful beloved.*’ Ignacio Rodriguez Galvan, a Mexican poet 
who was inordinately fond of esdrijulos, was capable of blending 
them with the tone of his composition: 


Donde la r4pida 
bala silbosa 

muerte espantosa 
dié al espafiol, 

y el trueno horrisono 
en grutas céncavas 
y rocas dridas 

ronco soné.® 


Just as the serious devotees of the esdrijulos in the Siglo de Oro 
found their proparoxytones thrust back as satirical barbs, so the 
Romantic poets were ridiculed in esdrijulos by their opponents.* 
Bret6n de los Herreros uses them in several satires of the Romantics. 
In one his romances, Salgamos de Madrid, he enumerates the follies 
of the capital: 


Huyamos del vulgo tétrico 

de poetillas miséntropos 
plafiidores y epilépticos, 

que, maldiciendo sacrflegos 
del buen Horacio y su método, 
llaman talento a la crépula.”° 


Eugenio de Tapia in his burlesque of the Romantics, El Teatro 
(Un romance en esdrijulos) holds up to ridicule some of the favorite 
Romantic proparoxytones: hérridos, reldmpagos, exédticos, etc.” 
Years later (1887), the Colombian poet, Miguel Antonio Caro, com- 
plained in the same ludicrous meter of the bad Romantic poetry 
published in his homeland: 

® Obras literarias, Madrid, 1869, pp. 134-136. 

8’ Obras completas, Madrid, 1895, II, 191-194. 

* Obras, México, 1876, I, 42-43. 

* See my article “Romantic Irony and Satire,” Hispania, First Special 
Number (1934), pp. 92-95. 

7 Obras, Madrid, 1883, V, 283. 

™ BAE, LXVII, 680-682. 
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Versiculos romdnticos, erdticos, 
bélicos, necrolégicos, y aun misticos, 
bdrbaros, macarrénicos, ridiculos, 
narcéticos, metificos, diabélicos . . . 
Combinacién de gravido y esdrijulo, 
indispensable a todo ser orgdnico.” 


In the nineteenth century, the esdrijulo was not restricted to 
satire of Romanticism. It was sometimes used as a means of mock- 
ing other extravagances. In a Mexican periodical, El repertorio de 
literatura y variedades, an anonymous author writes esdrijulos to 
deride the classical critics who set themselves up as the sole judges 
of lo poético and lo sencillo.* WHartzenbusch very appropriately 
employs the medium to caricature those who mispronounce words: 


Se oye a muchfsimos périto 

y alguno pronuncia mémpara, 
diploma, ertdito, pérfume, 

Pérsiles, Tibulo, y Sadvedra. 

Los que introducen esdrijulos 

contra el origen y practica, 

imitacién de su método 

lean la presente fabula. 

Sabran, si me escuchan, tstedes 

que hubo un tal Pedrillo Zapata .. . 


And thus he continues, making every final word a false proparoxy- 
tone. Rafael Pombo (Colombian) wrote a long series of quatrains 
(first and third lines esdrijulos) entitled Los Filibusteros, in which 
he expresses his violently satirical criticism of Yankee imperialism in 
Central America.” Another Colombian, Lorenzo Marroquifn, in 
his well-known novel Paz, portrays a silly poet with a suicide 
mania who writes in a politician’s album: 


En vez de cruz y de latines, quiero magnfficos 
signos sobre mi l4pida con ocres jeroglfficos.”* 


By many modern poets the esdrijulos were considered merely as 
a game of metrical skill to be played in idle moments. This attitude 
is well illustrated by a sonnet con pies forzados by Francisco Rodri- 
guez Marfn, apparently in answer to a challenge from some ac- 

” Obras poéticas, Bogotdé, 1933, pp. 129-130. 

73 México, 1840, p. 303. 

™ Obras escogidas, Leipzig, 1873, I, 189-191. 

% Poesias, Bogoté, 1916, p. 209. 

% Paris, n.d., p. 68. 
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quaintance.”” The sonnet has no content save the author’s com- 
plaints about the difficulty of his task. In the nineteenth century 
Felipe Vel4zquez wrote a composition in esdrijulos as a disciplinary 
exercise; he laments his difficulties: 


Pero jesdrdjulo! malisimo, 
escaso de variedad, 

este chirumen fandtico 

se dedicé a repasar 

los buenos autores cldsicos 

los romadnticos y mas, 

pero jqué! no valen un r4bano 
su producto esdrujular.”® 


And most modern readers are inclined to echo his sentiments! In 
short, this metrical trick had descended very far indeed in the 
poetic scale. From its serious and possibly religious origins in 
Spanish verse it had become by the end of the nineteenth century 
a poetaster’s folly at the worst, or a light and festive medium at the 
best.” Its history is a minor illustration of the struggle of two 
conflicting tendencies in Hispanic literature: pompous, grandilo- 
quent pedantry vs. sardonic, popular realism. The two moments in 
Spanish literary history when the verso esdrijulo was accepted 
solemnly—the Renaissance and the Romantic period—were ages 
when foreign influence had made pedantic affectation more or less 
the mode. But in each case the mode was conquered, or at least 


assimilated, by earthy, satirical laughter. 
Joun T. Rerp 
Stanford University 


™In A. Aguilar y Tejera, Poesias mds extravagantes de la lengua castellana, 
Madrid, n.d., p. 98. 

78 El semanario pintoresco, III, 335. 

7 For examples see Luis Ledesma, La musa festiva, México, 1901, pp. 64-66; 
311-315; Roca de Togores, Obras poéticas, Madrid, 1857, pp. 309-311; Ventura de 
la Vega, Obras poéticas, Paris, 1866, pp. 587-590. 




















AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENTREMES DE 
COSTUMBRES 


N José Marfa de Pereda’s Escenas montafiesas,' first published in 
1864, there appears a sketch called La Buena Gloria. It de- 
scribes a custom of the sailors and fishermen of Santander, a kind 
of watch for the dead, held immediately after the burial of the 
deceased. Pereda, anticipating incredulity on the part of the 
reader,” asserts that the odd and reprehensible custom is not part 
of the vanished past, but that his sketch is taken from a scene of 
recent occurrence. The funeral company, as he describes it, returns 
from the cemetery to stay for a while with the widow of the dead 
sailor. Men and women stand along the walls of her squalid room, 
and the widow’s closest female relative, la presidenta del duelo, calls 
for contributions for refreshments, the coins to be tossed on the 
shawl which she stretches on the floor. The women quarrel vio- 
lently during the collection but are quieted by an old fisherman 
who takes the money, counts those who prefer wine and those who 
choose brandy, and goes out to buy bread, cheese and drinks. In 
his absence the duelo, led by the presidenta, prays to the Virgen del 
Mar, for the dead of their particular guild, the Cabildo de Abajo, and 
for the soul of the deceased. The sailor returns with the purchases, 
the presidenta presses on the widow a brimming glass of brandy, 
conquering her pretended reluctance by urging her to drink “‘a la 
buena gloria del difunto.” The draught is followed by a slice of 
bread and cheese, after which each of the orphaned children re- 
ceives bread, cheese and a half glass of brandy with the indispen- 
sable toast “‘a la buena gloria del difunto.” The phrase is repeated 
as the refreshments circulate among the crowd, until a fresh quarrel 
breaks out among the fishwives, to end in a hand-to-hand fight that 
involves even the sorrowing widow, and is only settled by the inter- 
vention of the police. 

The last part of Pereda’s sketch brings us to the point of this 
article. In it he tells of having seen a short time before an old 
smoke-stained manuscript with the title Entremés de la buena gloria, 
which he found to be a sainete consisting of scenes like those he had 

1 Escenas montafiesas: Obras completas, quinta edicién, tomo V, Madrid, 1919. 


?P. 295. “Mas de un lector . . . ha de pensar que es una invencién mia, 
© que . . . esta sacado de las viejas crénicas de la primitiva Santander.” 
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described, witnessed by two ‘‘forasteros . . . pulcros y timoratos, 
que de vez en cuando salen de entre bastidores . . . a lanzar al 
ptiblico una andanada de muy saludables, pero muy pedantescas 
observaciones, contra la profana costumbre de las Buenas Glorias.”’ * 

A footnote, added in the edition of 1876, states that in other 
copies of the entremés, which Pereda has not seen, the author appears 
to be Don Pedro Garcia Diego, a customs official of Santander. 

Pereda then prints several scenes from the entremés, 121 lines 
in all, and says that the piece was produced in Santander, according 
to a note on the manuscript, the thirtieth of August, 1783, the 
day of her patron saints, the martyrs Emeterio and Celedonio. 

The manuscript from which Pereda quotes had a prologue ‘“‘lar- 
guisimo y soporffero,” according to him, which told how the first 
bishop of Santander, Don Francisco Javier de Arriaza, did every- 
thing in his power to abolish the profane ceremony; how his suc- 
cessors and other clerics did the same, but that all effort was futile. 
The actual origin of the custom is unknown, but according to one 
of the speakers of the play 


Esta es una cirimonia 
que nuestros tatarabuelos 
nos dejaron prevenfo.‘ 


Pereda invites comparison of the scenes quoted with those of his 
own sketch to prove how little the “‘rites” of the Buenas Glorias 
have changed. In a second footnote in the edition of 1876, how- 
ever, he adds: 


No me atreverfa hoy a asegurar que se conserve en Santander esta 
costumbre tan arraigada como atin lo estaba cuando se publicé este 
cuadro por primera vez; pero tampoco me comprometo a afirmar que 
se ha desterrado enteramente.® 


Much more of the entremés of the Buenas Glorias may be found 
in another printed source, so much of it, in fact, that by putting 
together the two sets of passages, it is possible to reconstruct a 
goodly portion of the interesting little play. This source is a three 
volume work, in folio, the title page of which reads as follows: 


Las Mujeres espafiolas, portuguesas y americanas, tales como son en el 

hogar doméstico, en los campos, en las ciudades, en los espectdculos, en 

el taller y en los salones. Descripcién y pintura del cardcter, costum- 
3P. 309. 


*P. 317. 
*P. 317. 
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bres, trajes, usos, religiosidad, belleza, defectos, preocupaciones y esce- 
lencias de la mujer de cada una de las provincias de Espafia, Portugal, 
y Américas espafiolas. Obra escrita por los primeros literatos de Espafia, 
Portugal y América, e ilustrada por los mds notables artistas espafioles 
y portugueses. Madrid. Imprenta y librerfa de D. Miguel Guijarro, 
Editor. Habana. Sr. D. Ramén Molinas. Buenos Aires. Libreria La 
Publicidad. MDCCCLXXIII.* 


The author of the section on La Mujer de Santander, found in 
Vol. II, is Amés de Escalante, who, when he comes to describe la 
pejina, the fishwife of the Guild of San Martin de Abajo of the city 
oi Santander, turns to the Buenas Glorias entremés for a dramatic 
presentation of his subject. He has direct access to a copy of the 
entremés which Pereda has not seen, for he speaks of it as ‘un 
optisculo dramdtico que hallo a mano,” and describes it as follows: 


Las Buenas glorias de Baco, entremés nuevo, que se representé en San- 
tander con motivo de las diversiones del Carnaval, lines 3 de Marzo de 
1783.—Dispuesto por Don Pedro Garcia Diego, Oficial mayor y Vista 
de la Real Aduana de dicho puerto.—Un folleto manuscrito en 8°. de 
cuarenta y cinco pdginas ttiles, seis de ellas de Proemio, Introduccion o 
argumento.—Faltale el folio 41-42, rasgado.—Tenfalo en su librerfa mi 
respetable y ya difunto tio D. Joaquin Prieto Labat.’ 


Escalante states first that a new sanitary law requiring imme- 
diate burial of the dead without previous depositing of the body 
in the church for the period of the sufragio, has put an end to the 
singular old sailor custom of the Buenas glorias,* and describes this 
in these words: 


Consistia en ahogar en vino el punzante recuerdo del difunto, reunidos 
en la casa mortuoria familia y amigos, escotando para el gasto comin los 
concurrentes.® 


In a second note of the same page, in which he remarks on the 
symbolism of the names of the two men who are to point the moral, 
Escalante says of the author that his quotations and allusions in 
the Prologue prove him to be “‘humanista, erudito en letras sagra- 
das y profanas.” 

Escalante then quotes what seems to be the last paragraph of 
the Prologue: ” 

* A copy of this book, which I believe to be rare, is in the University of Arizona 
Library. 

7P. 351, note 1. 

* Compare Pereda’s note of 1876, cited above. 


*P. 351. 
1° Thid. 
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En los Entremeses, . . . todos los actores suelen ser de cardcter 
burlesco. En éste, para denotar mds bien la seriedad del asunto, inter- 
vienen dos, cuya representacion toda es séria, que son los dos amigos 
Justo y Prudencio, en quienes se da a entender la novedad que este 
desérden causa a los forasteros que llegan a tener noticia de los excesos 
que con este motivo aqui se ocasionan. Se ha procurado, en cuanto es 
posible, pintar lo que pasa en las Buenas glorias, usando de las mismas 
frases, conversaciones y modo con que se explican en ellas los devotos y 
apasionados de estas perniciosas congregaciones. Esto privard4 al escrito 
de aquella gracia que pudiera ofrecer, si se le vistiese de otra gala y 
expresiones; pero aunque éstas pudiesen desde luego ser mds adecuadas 
para excitar la risa, no conducirfa tan oportunamente para el intento a 
que se dirigen. Aquf se procura hacer irrisible este uso, valiéndose de 
sus propias armas para combatirle. La sisa del vino, la venta y el 
empefio de los propios vestidos, las quimeras de los maridos y la escan- 
dalosa embriaguez de las mujeres, no son casos inventados en la imagi- 
nacion y fantasia del autor para atraer el gusto de los espectadores. 
Tienen el mérito real de ser lances sucedidos efectivamente en esta ciudad, 
con motivo de las Buenas glorias. Y en ellos se deja ver las fuerzas que 
cobra una vil pasion cuando el hombre se entrega a su duro dominio y 
la sacrifica sus mds estrechas obligaciones. Esta eslaidea. Si la ejecu- 
cién no correspondiese al disefio, ser culpa del artifice la imperfeccion, 
porque sus fuerzas no habrdn igualado a sus intenciones. 


After this comes a summary of the opening of the entremés; 
Justo and Prudencio come on the stage praising Santander for its 
climate, situation, buildings and people, and finishing with a lament 
that so great a sum of excellences should be marred by such un- 
worthy customs as the one that forms the subject of the play. 
Prudencio describes the Buenas glorias to his friend and they agree 
to attend one of the celebrations to see the details. Of this first 
scene Escalante cites five lines since they bear on his subject, the 
woman of Santander: 


. . » No he visto hasta aquf nada 

Que no sea conforme 4 un pueblo grato: 
Mucha atencion, polftica en el trato, 

En sus damas tambien mucha belleza, 
Agrado, discrecion y gentileza." 


Escalante gives the scene as ‘‘una casa de la calle del Mar, 
donde ha muerto un marinero.” ” 

The entremés, reconstructed from the two texts, follows. The 
lines contributed by Pereda are enclosed in brackets. The spelling, 


uP, 352. 
8 Pp. 352-360. 
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punctuation, and accentuation are retained as printed in the Esca- 
lante and Pereda texts, respectively, but are not, of course, to be 
taken as those of the entremés manuscripts. The manuscripts are 
not identical. Where Pereda’s version differs from Escalante’s, his 
variant is given in a footnote. No list of the cast is given in either 
text, but it can be made up from the quoted passages as follows: 
Justo, vecino de Santander; Prudencio, forastero, amigo de Justo; 
Simén; Juan; Antonio; Emetrio; Dos alcaldes del barrio; Manuela; 
Lucia; Tomasa; Antonia; Viuda; Dos nifios, hijos de los concurrentes. 


(Retiranse los dos al otro extremo del patio; y van saliendo los hombres 
con capas y velas en las manos, segun van 4d los entierros: luego, las mugeres, 
cubiertas con sus mantillas. Formardn dos corrillos, separados los hombres 
de las mugeres. En el de éstas se pondrd la viuda toda cubierta 4 un rincon. 
Se procurard imitar en quanto se pueda el tono de habla, acciones y gestos 
que se ven comunmente en esta clase de mugeres, pues en esto consiste toda 
la gracia del Entremes.) 


SIMON Ya, tio, no hay sino tener pacencia.” 
JUAN Dios le empreste al defunto su presencia. 
ANTONIO Compadre, Dios lo ha hecho, es escusado. 


EmMETeRIO’ En paz esté su espritu sosegado. 
(Sigue ahora el corro de las mugeres.) 
MANUELA jHan venido todas ya? 


Lucfa Cuéntalas, moger.'* 

TOMASA Veremos. 
Una, dos, tres, quatro, cinco. . . . 

Man. Moger, Tomasa, jqué es esto? 
iNo hay mas 4 esta giiena gloria? 

Tom. Moger, todavia hay tiempo. 

MAN. No saben de obligaciones. 


j Para un empefio como estos, 
aunque empefiara la falda! 
Hija, escusao es; perdiendo 
se va la caridé. 

Luc. Hija, 
dices muy bien: yo malcuerdo 
que en hubiendo giiena gloria, 


18 “Fl uso de este y otros semejantes terminachos pide no omitirse porque 
as{ lo pronuncian generalmente en estas concurrencias.”” (Nota del entremés.) 

‘El autor se olvida a veces de su precepto, y usa ciertos vocablos con pureza 
sospechosa en sus personajes. Sin embargo, los idiotismos que emplea se oyen 
aun hoy en boca de la gente marinera.” (Escalante.) 

4 Pereda’s text always spells this ‘‘mojuer’’ except in one line where Simén 
speaks of “las mujeres.” 
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aunque juese un probe el muerto 
no faltaba antes un alma. 


Tom. Y ahora, {4 qudnto escotaremos? 
Luc. A rial y medio. 
Man. jEh! Golosa,'® 


para empezar '* no tenemos. 
A dos riales. jQué lo quieres? 
iQue te lo lleven los nietos? 
Anda” con Judas, que lleve 
4 ti y todo tu dinero. 
iNo tienes quien te lo gane? 
jQue* fuera yo! jProbe! 
Luc. Cierto 
que puedes quejarte; vaya, 
4 dos riales escotemos."® 
Man. Bien, hijas, ahf va mi escote. 


(Tienden una mantilla en el suelo, y allt echa cada una su pitanza.™) 


Luc. Ahi esté el mio. 

Tom. Ya tengo 
echado; echa ta, Tomasa.”! 

Man. iEsté bien? 

Tom. Ya esté completo. 

Luc. Tomasa, vé por el vino. 
{Sabes ti dénde lo hay giieno? 

Tom. Mi comadre la Marfa 


(segun ayer me dijieron) 
vende un vino tan hermoso 
que puede arder en un juego.”” 


Man. Pus, hija, antes que sacabe, 
vete, por Jesus, corriendo. 
Tom. ,Quanto trairé? 
MAN. {Quantas semos? 
Luc. Siete no mas. 


15 “‘Rofiosa parece que exigia el concepto, y es voz muy usada por el pueblo 
santanderino.” (Escalante.) 

16 espenzar. 

17Ve ... que te lleve. 

18 Si. 

1® The stage directions two lines below follow this line in Pereda. 

20 “‘Efectivamente se hace asi como supone el entremés, y esta es una anti- 
gualla de las Buenas Glorias.’”’ (Nota del entremés.) 

*1 This must be an error. The name should probably be that of Antonia, 
who has not yet contributed. 

2 “ Juego aqui es lo mismo que fuego; y asi se esplican quando quieren decir 
que el vino es de mucha fortaleza.” (Nota del entremés.) 
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Tom. Serd giieno 
que traiga catorce azumbres,* 
& dos por cabeza. 

MAN. jinfierno! 
jSiempre has de ser estrujada! 
No sabes cudiar ** tu cuerpo. 
Y algunos nifios, si vienen, 
ino han de probar algo de ello? 
Que traiga veinte y dos justas: 
en ocho mai no paremos. 
Hijas, mai vale que sobre 
que no que falte. 


Lue. Anda luego; 

y tambien trae diez gallofas. 
Tom. iY hemos de comer pan seco? 
Man.*® Pues trae también diez arenques 


y libra y media de queso, 

mira si hay algunas nueces, 

porque precebias no es tiempo. 

Vé: que estamos aquf secas. (Vdse Tomasa.) 


MAN. iA quién enviaste por ello! 
Luc. La Tomasa. , 
MAN. jGiiena alhaja! 





Los diablos te lleven luego; 

jA giiena parte 4 dar juiste! 

Ya sacaré bien primero 

antes que giielva el escote. 
Luc. jEh! Moger, no digas eso. 
MAN. j,Aquella? No la conoces. 

Bien se remoja el coleto 

4 cuenta nuestra esta tarde. 


[(Sigue el coro de los hombres.) 
EME. Juan, 4 tres riales es poco. 
Somos cuatro, y cuando menos 
beberemos doce azumbres. 


ANT. Simén, dice bien Miterio. 

Sim. iY no ha de haber también algo 
para atizar el rodezno? 

EME. iAlgo de compafio? Si. 

JUAN Pus {qué traerd? 

EME. Traiga queso. 

ANT. Mejores son cuatro arenques, 


%* ;Bastar4 con cuatro azumbres? Pereda omits several lines before this. 
* cuidar. 
% Lucia (?). 
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pues sin otro surtimiento 
somos los cuatro abonaos 
para soplar un pellejo. 


JUAN Pues bien, vengan los arenques. 
EME. Démosle antes el dinero: 

4 peseta por escote. 
ANT. Pues bien, echadlo en el suelo, 


que esto es una cirimonia 
que nuestros tatarabuelos 
nos dejaron prevenio 

se observase con rispeto 

en todas las Buenas Glorias. 


(Tienden una capa y echan los escotes.)} 


(Sale Tomasa, y con ella dos nifios que traerdén un botijo 6 calderon, pan, 


queso y lo demds que dicen los versos.) 


MAN. j Valgate Satands! Tanto 
como has tardado en traerlo; 
ya estamos secas de puro 
esperarte. No lo siento 
por mf; por la probe viuda 
que esté sin tomar sustento. 

Tom. jHija! jSi vieras qué prisa! 
Mas habia de doscientos 
que esperaban; y por mucho 
favor 4 mf me lo dieron. 


Man. jTrae!** Echa acd ese botijo. (Destdpale.) 
jJesus! Este no esté lleno. 

Tom. Algo se balducaria.” 
jComo vine tan corriendo! .. . 

Man. Mejor te lo habrds echao 
en el camino al coleto. 

Tom. jEh! jLa grande desollada! * 


No viene mi casta de eso: 
borracha serds ta.” 

ANTONIA jCalla! 
No rifiais; ni alborotemos; 
tened ldstima 4 la viuda 
que ha enterrado su consuelo. 

VIUDA jAy! * 

Luc. Hija, ancomendarle ™ 4 Dios. 

2% Vamos. 

27 baltucaria. 

28 Mira la gran desollada. 

2° Borrachona serds td. Calla in the next line is omitted. 
3° Omitted. 

3! encomendarle. 














qui 
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Tom. Si, hijas, vaya. 
Man. Arrezemos 
por los que han muerto en la calle. 
(Murmullan entre st en tono de rezar.) 
Por todos los que han muerto 
en el servicio del rey, 
Patrenoster ** . . . Arrezemos 
por el que se haze el ufragio 
para que Dios le haya * hecho 
buena partida 4 su alma. 
Patrenoster.**. *° 
VIUDA jAy, probe! jQué sin consuelo 
he quedado! Sola y triste 
sin mi amado compafiero. (Ardfiase.) 
Tom. Hija, vaya; no seas tonta, 
no llores; aquel ya es muerto; 
no te mueras td. Manuela, 
echa de beber. 


MAN. Echemos 
antes un bocao. 

Luc. Vaiga. 

Tom. Dale 4 la viuda primero. 
Trae acd, si no: toma, Susa,** 
come ahora. 

ViuDA jAy! jQue no puedo 


atravesar un bocao! 

jAy, santos Martiles viejos! * 
jEn vuestro dia glorioso * 
me le llevdsteis! jQué negro 
fué este dia para mf! 

jAy, desdichada! 

MAN. Ya de eso, 
hija, no te has de alcordar; ® 
mafiana iremos lo mesmo. 
Toma de beber, que no has 
metido nada en el cuerpo. 


® Paternoster. 

8 haiga. 

*““QObservan estos rezos en las Buenas Glorias para dar principio 4 sus 
sesiones. {Qué buenos rezos!’’ (Nota del entremés.) 

% Omitted. 

% hija. 

37 “ Alude a las efigies viejas de los Santos Patronos, que habia antes que se 
quitase el antiguo retablo.”” (Nota del entremés.) 

38 |Qué desamparada y sola 

Me habéis dejado! jOh, qué negro... 
39 No te tienes de alcordar. 
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VIUDA 


Luc. 
MAN. 


ANT. 
Luc. 
Tom. 


[Escalante indicates here, but does not cite, a scene among the men in 
which the action parallels that of the above scene among the women. 
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jQue no lo puedo pasar! 

jAy, mi Juan! jMi compafiero! 
jCémo podré yo olvidarte! (Bebe.) 
Echa de beber. {Qué hacemos? 
Hija, no eches en la jarra 

de medio quartillo; quiero 

que me eches en la de azumbre. 

A mf tambien. 

Yo lo mesmo. 
jEh! {Mira las borrachonas! 
Que vus traigan un pellejo; 
el diablo os lleve: tomad 
hasta que reventeis, cueros. 


(Dédles la jarra y beben.) 


He continues the quotation.] 


MAN. 


Tom. 


Man. 


Tom. 


MAN. 


ANT. 


Tom. 


Echa por acé esa jarra, 
Lucfa. 
jEh, diablos! Que luego 
quereis golver 4 beber, 
desolladotas sin suelo, 
que no venfs sino 4 hartarvos; 
teneis buen embocadero. 
j Mira td la borrachona! 
Ya van seis veces arreo 
que has bebido y yo una sola: 
venga esa jarra. 
No quiero 
que ha dado por ahf la vuelta 
siete veces 4 lo menos. 
Tambien como ti lo pago. .. . 
jEh! no teneis miramiento: 
teneis 4 la probe viuda 
sin beber con vuestros cuentos: 
dale de beber. 
Toma, hija; 
Dios te dé salud y esfuerzo 
para incomendarle 4 Dios. 
Yo quedé viuda lo mesmo 
que ti, de veinte y dos afios; 
que se me ahog6; y por eso 
no me ha faltao hasta aquf 
Su Magesté. (Bebe.) 
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Man. Yo lo mesmo, 

quedé con cinco familias, 

sin mas amparo que el cielo, 

y los he criado 4 todos. (Bebe.) 
VIUDA jAy, hijas! Que yo no puedo 

olvidar 4 mi Juan, que era 

el pobrecillo tan bueno, 

que aunque yo viniera 4 casa 

4 deshora en cualquier tiempo 

jamds me dijo palabra. 

Era un bendito; un cordero. 

jAy!  jDénde encontraré otro! 

jAy! jVirgen de los Remedios! 

j}Qué sombra me fué de casa! (Bebe.) 
ANT. Moger, ten entendimiento: 

espdntome de tus cosas. 

Dios no falta en nengun tiempo. (Bebe.) 


7 * + * * 
+ i . « x 
* * + + + 
* ” » * & 
(Ha de haber dos nifios que representen los que las madres suelen llevar en 
su compafita 4 las Buenas glorias.) 


MAN. Bebe, hijo mio; Pepuca, 
toma pan, arenqui, y queso. 
Tom. jEh, diablos! ;Teneis mas hijas 


que traer para acé dentro? 

Trayed tambien al marido. 
Man. Satands us Ileve. ... jQuiero! 

Dejalas. {Probes criaturas! 

Tragonas, que estais creyendo 

que us ha de faltar: tomad, 

mas que reventeis con ello. 


- * + * ~ 
* ” + o *- 
Luc. 4No han venido las mis hijas? 


jAy, probetucas! Partiendo 
me estén aqui el corazon. 
Este pocuco de queso 
he de guardar. jLas mis probes, 
que se estardn deshiciendo! 
Tom. {Cudntas tienes? 
Luc. Moger, tres. 
Para las dos no hay remedio 
de que aprueben un bocao; 
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alguna mala alma temo 
que me las va hiciendo mal. 


ANT. Hija, 4 la mi Paca tengo 
de la misma manera. 
Luc. Yo, tantisimos remedios 


las he hecho, moger, que mas 
de diez pesos duros llevo 
gastados, y no sé qué es 

que se me van consumiendo; 
y yo tengo mal escajo. 


Tom. iLa han lido los Evangelios? 
Lue. No, moger. 
Tom. Pus no seas tonta, 


no le hagas otro remedio, 
que ese es mal de fuera, claro. (Bebe.) 


[The drinking continues and the women become more quarrelsome and 
more free with their tongues.] 


Tom. Moger, dame aquellos riales 
que me debes; que ya es tiempo, 
y estoy en neseciddé 
sin mi Francisco saberlo. 

Man. 1Eh, diablo! No tienes mas 
que echarme en cara mas presto? 
no tenfas otra parte 
onde pedirlo? 


Tom. No tengo 

de estar sin ello por ti. 
MAN. Pues yo agora no los tengo. 
Tom. Biscalos. jEl judas de ella 


que se anda de mf escondiendo! 
Si es para ir al vino blanco 
no te falta 4 ti dinero. 

MAN. Borracha lo serds tt, 
y tu casta, que no vengo 
yo de eso. Oyes, Lucfa, 
ven, ven: giiéleme el aliento. 
jEl diablo la borrachona, 
que es capaz de echarse entero 
un quartillo de aguardiente 
sin alendar en el cuerpo, 
y tiene que decir! 

Tom. Oyes: 
has de saber que no vengo 
yo de casta que me topen 
borracha nunca en el suelo, 
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ni que me traigan 4 casa... 

cabalito, sf, y no es cuento. 
Man. Oyes, mira bien lo que hablas, 

que no eres en ningun tiempo 

td para puesta conmigo. 

Has de saber que yo tengo 

parientes, y muy honrados, 

que han metido barba dentro 

de cdliz, lo que td no. 

Y este jugon, aunque viejo, 

has de saberte que tiene 

mucha honra; que aqui no hay miedo. 
Tom. jEh! jMira la fanfarrona! 

Has de saber que tan giienos 

6 mejores que los tuyos 

tengo yo parientes; pero 

no me doy tanto 4 entender. 


MAN. 4Como los mios? Un cuerno 
para ti. 

Tom. Si, mucho, mucho. 

MAN. En tu vida, ni ti ni ellos. 


Anda, vete noramala, 
deslenguada, que te dejo 
como lo que eres no mas. 

Tom. Has de saberte que echo 
bien el pié, y que cuando salgo 
4 la calle, voy derecho; 
que en sacudiéndome asina, “ 
todo tras de mf lo dejo. 

Man. Tambien yo, que has de saber 
que en la cara y frente llevo 
mucha honra, eso sf cabal. 
Cabal, cabal que la tengo, 
que 4 ninguno de los mios 
le han topado en ningun tiempo 
debajo la cama hurtando 
las calderas, como han hecho 





4 los tuyos. 
Tom. Eso, mientes, 
desollada. 
MAN. No, no miento. 
Tom. j Mira tt la cantonera! 
Lue. No vengais aqui 4 ponervos 


as{: tnirad 4 esta probe. 


40 “Expresién y ademdn comunisimo cuando rifien.”” (Nota del entremés.) 
*t hurtadas (?) (Escalante.) 











VIuDA 


Man. 
VIUDA 


Man. 
Tom. 
MAN. 


Tom. 
Luc. 
MAN. 
Tom. 
MAN. 


Tom. 
MAN. 


“ Some verses are obviously missing between this and the following passage 
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Vaya, vaya, dejad eso: 
echad un trago. Tomasa, 
venga la jarra. 
A mf luego. (Beben.) 
- * * + . 
* * * * + 
El] mundo esté ya perdido. 
Hija, dices bien. Es cierto 
que las solteras de agora 
andan con tanto desuello 
que es una mala vergiienza. (Bebe.) 
No era asf de nuestro tiempo. 
{Viste hoy la hija de la Juana? 
,Cual? 
La mayor. 

Si por cierto. 
Hija, me dejé espantada. 

{Qué saya! jQué jugon nuevo! 
Yo no sé de donde sale, 

porque un probe marinero 

no puede dar para tanto. (Bebe.) 
jAy, bobas! No va muy lejos 

a buscar quien se lo dé. 

Moger, jquién es? 

Un gallego 
que anda ahf, capitan de barco, 
el cual, ni vivo, ni muerto, 
sale de su casa.‘ 

Mojuer, echa de beber. 
No hay mas. 

iCémo ha sido esto? 
Mojuer, j{6nde ha ido ese vino? 
i Habia de ser eterno? 
Oyes, debajo la saya (A parte.) 
he visto estar escondiendo 
una jarra la Tomasa. 
Hola Tomasa, jqué es eso? 
iOnde echastes la otra jarra? 
Pues acaso yo la tengo 
ni la he visto, deslenguada? 
Si: td la tienes ahi dentro. 
Andad, picaras, borrachas. 
La borracha ti y tu abuelo, 
lo seréis; y se ha de ver 
quién la ha hurtado. 


from Pereda, which, I believe, belongs here. 
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(Agdrranse las dos del pelo.) 


Tom. jSuelta el pelo! 
Man. No te ha de valer, bribona, 

mds que bribona; el gargiiero 

te he de arrancar; dalo aquf. 

Mirad si tiene algo dentro 


de la saya. 
(Levéntanse y la registran.) 
Luc. Si, aqui esté. 
Man. Te aseguro y te prometo, 
pellejona, sin vergiienza. .. . 
Luc. Dejadlo, vaya. 
Man. La tengo 
de beber la sangre aqui. 
Sim. Hombre, que se matan creo 
la(s) mujeres. 
EME. No, maldita, 


no tengas por eso miedo: 
se dardn cuatro cachetes 
y se arafiaran el pelo, 
pero nada mas. 
Tom. j Vecinos, 
que me ajuegan, venid presto, 
estas picaras borrachas! 
JUAN £Qué tenéis?; jpor qué es aquesto? 


(Contintian rifiendo.) 


The omitted final scene is summed up by Escalante in his own 
words: The wine has so affected the women that, even though 
Manuela’s husband intervenes, the scandalous scene continues until 
two constables come in to end it. 

Since it is evident that at least two manuscript copies of the 
entremés were in existence in Santander in the 1870's, it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that some copy may have escaped destruction 
and may still be discovered when research is again possible in Spain, 
so that this diverting picture of customs may be added permanentiy 
in complete form to the collection of eighteenth-century entremeses. 

HE EN 8. NICHOLSON 

University of Arizona 








THE USE OF PROVERBS AS TITLES AND MOTIVES 
IN THE SIGLO DE ORO DRAMA: 
TIRSO DE MOLINA 


E playwright who most successfully utilized refranes in the 

siglo de oro drama was Tirso de Molina, author of approximately 
400 plays, of which some eighty-six survive. The titles of twenty- 
two of these are from proverb-lore. In five instances he used the 
whole proverb. On one occasion he used two refranes, one as the 
title and the other as the sub-title. In at least fourteen instances 
he used only a part of the proverb. For one play he invented a 
phrase for a title which would suggest the proverb on which the 
phrase was based: El castigo del Penséque. In any case, whether he 
used a part or all of the proverb as a title, he was following a practice 
already well known and widely used. 

However, more than any other playwright he chose as titles 
parts of proverbs containing proverbial characters. Several of 
these personages have proper names: El castigo del Penséque; Don 
Gil de las calzas verdes; Marta la piadosa; Averigiielo Vargas; Bellaco 
sois, Gémez. In the last named the play is so permeated with Gémez 
that there is such play on his name as el triunvirato Gomezio, and 
todo Madrid se gosmenia. Proverbial characters not having proper 
names appear in Al mozo vergonzoso, el diablo lo llevé a palacio and 
No hay peor sordo (que el que no quiere oir |. 

In the case of the Castigo del Penséque* Tirso has selected a 
title from an expression penséque, which had taken on such a degree 
of personification that it was considered as having progeny: Pensé- 
que, asneque, burreque con sus parientes, afiddenlo al que excusa 
diciendo: Pensé que. . ..* But Penséque could be applied to two 
kinds of people: one, the out and out dullard (tonto), and the other, 
the knave (bellaco); both were traditionally punished. Tirso made 
use of this idea of traditional punishment in El castigo del Penséque, 

1 See Comedias de Tirso de Molina, ed. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Nueva biblioteca 
de autores espafioles, IX, p. xliii. 

* Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, vol. V. This play is the first part of an- 
other which has a proverbial title: Quien calla otorga. El castigo del Penséque, 
printed in 1627, was also called El que fuere bobo no camine. There was an English 
version, 1634, by James Shirley, entitled The Opportunity. 

* From Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes, Madrid, 1924. (In manu- 
script from the early seventeenth century.) 
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but he chose to disregard the idea of the Penséque’s stupidity or 
knavery, and almost ignores his relatives, Creique, Asneque and 
Burreque.* Montoto y Rautenstrauch * clears up the whole matter 


of the attitude popularly assumed toward Penséques and all their 
kinsmen: 


Cretque es hermano gemelo de Penséque. Ambos muestran personi- 
ficadas la bellaquerfa, las mds veces, no pocas la estulticia, y frecuente- 
mente la intencién aviesa. Malos, muy malos Jos supone el sentir 
popular, cuando afirma que los ahorcaron en Madrid. Y, a la verdad, 
pena de horca merecieron por sus muchos delitos, sin que los disculpase 
la equivocacién. Cref que... pensé que... jno son palabras con 
que pretendemos disculparnos cuando con razén se nos acusa por nuestros 
pensamientos o nuestros actos? 


La frase equivale a no valen escusas. jA qué traer en nuestra de- 
fensa a Cretque y Penséque, si los ahorcaron en Madrid? 


The plot of El castigo del Penséque concerns the fortunes of a 
young Spaniard, called Rodrigo. He is accidentally mistaken for 
a long lost son, Ot6n, and through the urging of his lackey, accepts 
the situation and assumes Ot6n’s name and station. He becomes 
the secretary of a Countess Diana who falls in love with him. A 
Count whom she detests is seeking her hand. The Countess uses 
every means her Tirsonian feminine mind can devise to show 
Rodrigo that he is the preferred suitor. At times he suspects that 
she loves him, but he thinks that the preferred suitor is the Count to 
such a degree that when Diana surrenders to him a love letter 
which he had written at her dictation, telling him to deliver it 
‘“‘a quien sabéis que me quiere mds que a sf{,’’ after frequent cavilla- 
tions, he thinks that it is for the Count and delivers it to him! As 
a consequence (under the circumstances quite unnaturally) she 
gives her hand to the Count.® 

The following passages from the last scene of the play illustrate 
how emphatically the idea of the Castigo of the Penséque is brought 
out in the dénouement: 


* Cf. Lope de Vega, El alcalde mayor: 


“Que Penséque 
fué legitimo de Asneque.” 


5 Personajes, personas y personillas que corren por las tierras de ambas Castillas, 
Sevilla, 1921-1922. 2 vols. 

* Rodrigo is far more of a “vergonzoso” than he is a “penséque.” The 
Castigo del Penséque is very similar to the Vergonzoso en palacio. The latter 
probably antedates the Castigo, according to Cotarelo y Mori, op. cit., p. xi. 
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ConDE iY yo dichoso mil veces, 
Que esta mano he merecido! 


Conpesa (Aparte. Pues el cielo asi lo quiere 
Loco amor, salid del alma.) 
i,Otén aqui estéis? (Aparte con él. Quien tiene 
Entendimiento tan corto, 
Que para corto se quede.) 


Roprico Siempre hablaste por enigmas. 


Conpgsa Siempre el cuerdo las entiende. 
jEl papel distes al Conde!’ 
jAgudeza fué prudente! 


Roprico Pensé que era para él. 


Conpesa jHombre erades de penséque? 
(Al Conde.) 
Vamos, venid, Conde mfo. 


Roprico (Aparte con la Condesa.) 
jAqueste pago merece 
Mi amor? 


CoNnDESA Asi se castigan 
Necedades de un penséque. 


CHINCHILLA ® (Aparte con su amo.) 
Penséque ibas a decir 
Ahora? 


RopRIGo Déjame. {Quieres 
Que me mate? 


CHINCHILLA ,T no sabes 
La descendencia y parientes 
Del penséque, que en el mundo 
Tantos mentecatos tiene, 
Dando piensos a cebada? 
Que es bien que a penséque piensen.® 


The Countess says she intends to marry Rodrigo to another, 
and he replies: 
Yo he de partirme a Castilla .. . 
ConpDESA Sois prudente. 
RopRiIGo Por no tener a mis ojos 
El castigo del penséque. 


7 The Countess refers to the paper which undid Rodrigo. She meant it for 
him, but he delivered it to the Count. 

* Chinchilla is the lackey of Rodrigo. 

* Cf. “Penséque, asneque, burreque con sus parientes. Afiddenlo al que se 
excusa diciendo: Penséque . . .””——-Correas, op. cit. 
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She gives him 10,000 escudos as heart-balm, and the play closes 
with these words of Rodrigo: 


El cuerdo amante escarmiente 
En mf, y goce la ocasién; 
Porque al que cual yo la pierde, 
Le cabré parte conmigo 

De Castigo del Penséque. 


The major elements of Penséque are (1) the story of the fortunes 
of a young man who seeks to take the place of a long-lost son; (2) 
the story of a young penniless hero and his affairs with a wealthy 
Countess whom he seeks to marry; (3) the more or less serious 
“lesson” of the punishment of one of the family of unfortunate 
Penséques. The first two elements, put together faultily, and linked 
with other complicated incidents, serve only to lead to the dénoue- 
ment of the final scene in which is emphasized the “lesson” of the 
proverb. 

Except for the fact that the title is not used throughout the play 
(it occurs in the last scene only), El castigo del Penséque makes use 
of the same technique as that of El perro del hortelano of Lope de 
Vega: in both there is the personification on the stage of the pro- 
verbial idea, and in both plays this personification is carried so far 
that the characters are actually called by the name that they 
represent, although less often in El castigo del Penséque than in 
El perro del hortelano.“ But Tirso failed to give us a convincing 
play. He was not guided by what is obviously the connotation of 
the proverbs based on penséque. A penséque, as we have said, is a 
dullard or a knave. In Rodrigo the author created quite a sym- 
pathetic character instead of a bellaco who deserved his punishment. 
Consequently we are left positively dissatisfied when we see Rodrigo 
so severely treated for little more than faint-heartedness, while a 
far worse tonto than he, the Count, is handsomely rewarded. The 

10 On Lope’s use of proverbs, see Hispanic Review, V1, 305-323. 

" The following quotation shows what is meant by “ personification”’ : 


En fin, no hay pensar volver, 
Mientras vivas, a tu patria, 
Si tu penséque no enmiendas, 
Porque en ella no te llaman 
Ya Don Rodrigo Girén. 
Roprigo {Pues .. .? 
CHINCHILLA Caballeros y damas 
Don Rodrigo del Penséque. 
(Quien calla, otorga, second part of El castigo del Penséque, Act I, Sc. 7; see also 
Act I, Se. 14; and III, 13.) 
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upshot of it all is that Rodrigo, although supposed to be a scion of 
the penséque clan, was not one, and did not deserve the penalty 
that penséques suffer. The figurén type of character would fit 
better than Rodrigo into the part of a penséqgue. When Moreto 
wrote El lindo don Diego, he chose as the major personage a pro- 
verbial fop and kept him “in character.” Moreto succeeded. 
Tirso failed, and he seemed to be aware of his failure; when he 
wrote the sequel to the Castigo del Penséque, Quien calla otorga, in 
the same year, he had Rodrigo richly rewarded by marriage with a 
wealthy widow. And we are told in the final words of the play: 


Ll4mese aquesta comedia 

Quien calla otorga, senado, 
Satisfaciendo con ella 

Al Castigo del Penséque, 

Pues no es necio quien se enmienda. 


Other plays making use of proverbial personages as chief char- 
acters include two of Tirso’s best known works. One of these is 
El vergonzoso en palacio, the title of which is based on Al hombre 
vergonzoso, el diablo le trajo a palacio.'* This play is so well known 
that it hardly seems necessary to outline its plot. In it we find the 
familiar theme of a long-lost son, into which story is placed a 
proverbial personage (in this case a vergonzoso en palacio). In this 
connection, however, a curious fact stands out: Mireno, the chief 
male character, who is supposed to be the vergonzoso, does not give 
any indications of being such a person in the whole of Act one. 
Not until Act two, during his first interview with the heroine, 
Madalena, does he display that he is faint hearted (and then only 
in the presence of ladies). At this point, interestingly enough, he 
states with a proverb his “policy” which he follows until the end: 

Esperar quiero: 
que siempre el tiempo ligero 
hace lo dudoso cierto; 
pues mal vivird encubierto 
el tiempo, amor y dinero. 

(Act II, lines 295-299) * 

12 “F) refrdn advierte que necesita de mucho despejo y abertura de genio 
para tratar y conversar en los palacios por la gente de autoridad y calidad que 
asiste a ellos, o que no sabe alguno aprovecharse de él para lo que pudiera conse- 
guir.’’—Diccionario de la Academia. 

Al mozo vergongoso el diablo lo llevé a palacio.—Correas, op. cit. 

Al hombre vergoncoso el diablo le traxo a palacio.—Celestina, Act VII. 

18 Ed. Américo Castro, Clasicos Castellanos, I1. 

Amor, dinero y cuidado, no puede estar encerrado.—Correas. ‘Siempre el 
tiempo ligero, etc.”’ has proverbial ring. 
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A plan of “watchful waiting” is altogether probable coming from a 
vergonzoso. From this scene on he is never out of character. 
Both Act II and Act III are crowded with the idea of his vergiienza. 
One instance shows his lackey stoutly arguing to cure him of his 
faint heartedness, ending up with: 


No sé yo para qué viene 
el vergonzoso a palacio. 
(Act III, lines 351-352) 


Shortly afterwards the heroine rebukes his bashfulness: 


El palacio nunca acoge 
la vergiienza .. . 
(III, lines 572-573) 


In all, the play’s title is called to mind no less than nine times in 
Act III alone.“ And when the heroine writes her ambiguous love- 
letter to Mireno, she also calls him outright a vergonzoso en palacio. 

In this play Tirso did not add any new technique in the use of 
proverbs. But what he did accomplish that was extraordinary was 
to write a successful paremiological play by choosing a plot which 
did not clash too severely with the idea of the title. As a matter 
of fact, the vergonzoso en palacio is similar to Tirso’s own ZI castigo 
del Penséque; yet it is a much more successful play than the latter, 
in no little degree because El vergonzoso’s title, chief male character, 
and technical structure are fairly well harmonized, while El castigo’s 
are not. Furthermore, in El vergonzoso Tirso disregarded the 
proverb and gave reward to one usually downtrodden and pitied. 
Such a thing was bound to please more than El castigo wherein not 
reward, but punishment, was given to a bashful man when it was 
not even due. Nevertheless, Hl vergonzoso has a very poor techni- 
cally devised dénouement. Madalena, in order to open the eyes of 
faint-hearted Mireno, acts in a manner unbecoming to a lady of 
high and noble station.” In short, the author refused to be bound 
by the proverb of his title (nor even the requirements of propriety). 
Yet he may have been more successful in his use of paremiological 
lore because of the very reason that he refused to be bound by the 
proverb, whereas other dramatists were. 

Another superior play of Tirso which has a proverbial personage 
as its chief character is Marta la piadosa. The proverbial Marta 

4 Pages 133, 134, 136, 142, 162, 164, 166, 167, and 187. 


16 Even contemporaries of Tirso criticized her for this conduct. See Ciga- 
rrales de Toledo, ed. Vietor Said Armesto, Madrid, 1913, pp. 123-124. 
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is a hypocritical woman who puts on the front of piety for show. 
One of the numerous proverbs concerning her has several variants: 


Marta la piadosa, que; mascaba el vino a los enfermos. 
mascaba la miel a los dolientes.* 


Tirso’s Marta is a curious figure. The moment she is told that 
she must marry Urbina, whom she detests, she pretends that years 
before she had made a vow of chastity, and that now she must 
fulfill that vow. She becomes a changed character from this point 
on by such tricks as wearing rough clothing, and performing great 
feats of piety. Eventually she is known to all Madrid as Marta la 
piadosa because of her “pious works.” '” However, all of this 
saintliness is only assumed,'* for by the end of Act II, one of her 
“‘works”’ is to introduce her lover into her own home as a student 
afflicted with the palsy (supposedly) whom she would cure, and who 
is supposed to teach her Latin. The risqué and somewhat exciting 
situation thus created continues with its mix-ups until the end of 
the play, Marta never ceasing to be the chief personage about whom 


16 From Correas. Other proverbs on Marta are: Mentir Marta, como sobres- 
crito de carta; mds piadosa que Marta con sus pollos; como los pollos de Marta, que 
no han comido y danles agua.—Montoto, op. cit. Also Correas, op. cit. 

Todo es menester, cuanto Marta hila y Pedro devana.—Mosén Pedro Vallés, 
Libro de refranes copilado por el orden ABC. Caragoga, 1549. 

“En México se usa la frase Andar de Marta la piadosa, pero tan sélo asi, 
sin complemento alguno, y se aplica para juzgar a quien se interesa, de buena 
manera, por los dolores ajenos y busca la forma de remediarlos.’-—Dario Rubio, 
Refranes, proverbios, dichos y dicharachos mexicanos, México, 1937, p. 43. 

17 See, for example, Act III, scenes 1, 5, 10. (Marta in her actions here 
reminds us of Rodrigo, in El castigo del Penséque, who, according to the play’s 
gracioso, became world-famous as the greatest of the Cretque tribe.) 

One character, however, is unconvinced of her sincerity and he says so, 
proverbially : 


a el caldo a los ahorcados. 


** Aunque se vista de seda 
La mona, mona se queda; 
Y asi esa buena persona (i.e. Marta) 
Es mona de hipocrestas, 
Y se quedara por tal, 
Y vos por un animal, 
Si creeis sus monerias.” (Act II, Se. 6) 

Cf. Aunque la mona se vista de seda, mona se queda.—Correas. 
Tirso uses the same proverb in Quien no cae no se levania, Act III, Se. 1. 

18 A similar case of assumption of proverbial characteristics occurs with the 
heroine in No hay peor sordo, of Tirso, a play deserving far more consideration than 
it usually gets. In it the heroine pretends deafness in order to ward off a distaste- 
ful marriage planned for her by her father. 
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everything else revolves. She is one of the most mettlesome and 
enterprising of Tirso’s women characters. 

On several occasions in this comedia the author uses a variety 
of proverb-lore which concerns Marta: three of these times he brings 
in obscene humor,'* and once merely puns on Marta’s name, using 
the expression Cécale, Marta. This utilization of a variety of 
proverb-lore which refers to the same personage (Marta) indicates 
that Tirso had the proverbial Marta well in mind from the play’s 
beginning. 

Although Tirso availed himself of proverb-lore more than any 
Golden-Age dramatist, frequently choosing proverbial personages 
with proper names, he seldom allowed himself to be bound down 
by it. He preferred to depart from the narrow bounds of the pro- 
verbial tradition when and wherever necessary. No doubt much 
of his success is due to this practice of poetic freedom. His ac- 
complishments in the use of proverbs surpass those of any of his 
contemporaries. 

Tirso’s technique in the use of proverbs in his most famous play, 
El Burlador de Sevilla, differs from the technique of the plays we 
have just examined. Although the origins of the Burlador go back 
to ballads and folklore,” the most significant line of the comedia, 
the line which is quoted so frequently by Don Juan, is a proverb 
so popular that it developed several variants. This line is Tan 
largo me lo fidis, which forms a part of the following refranes from 
Correas: Si a ese tiempo lo fidis, échame otra vara mds; Si tan largo 
me lo fidis, dad acd lo que os queda; or . . . echd para capa y sayo. 

Count von Schack says that the leitmotif of Don Juan’s blas- 
phemy and bravado is found in the idea of Tan largo me lo fidis, 
and that this same motive is identical with that of Lope de Vega’s 
mocker of women in La fianza satisfecha.” 

* See, for example, Act III, Sc. 2. The speech concerning Quis putas may 
have suggested to the audience Habla Marta, responde Justa; una puta otra busca. 
As a matter of fact, puta and Marta are proverbially often associated. (See 
Montoto, op. cit., under Marta.) 

In Act III, sc. 9, the puns on pollo used with Alld se lo haya con sus pollos y 
amor Marta are obscene. 

Cf. Acd lo ha Marta con sus pollos.—Ifiigo Lépez de Mendoza, Refranes que 
dizen las viejas tras el fuego. Ed. Urban Cronan, Revue Hispanique, 1911, XXV, 
134-219. 

*V. Said Armesto, La leyenda de Don Juan, 1908; M. Pidal, “Sobre los 
origenes de El Burlador de Sevilla,” Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 
1908, XVIII, 75-86. 

1 “E] mévil dramético del autor [Tirso de Molina] es idéntico en todo al de 
Lope en La fianza satisfecha. Ese pensamiento fundamental es la muletilla de 
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The Burlador de Sevilla has not always been so entitled. Its 
first name was probably Tan largo me lo fidis,” and much later in the 
nineteenth century No hay plazo que no legue ni deuda que no se 
pegue.™ Both of these proverbial concepts are utilized in the 
Burlador in dramatic and effective manner. The first occurrence 
of the proverb Tan largo ... is in Act one. Catalinén warns 
Don Juan for the first time: 


Los que fingis y engafidis 
las mujeres de esa suerte 
lo pagaréis con la muerte. 


Don Juan [Qué largo me lo fidis! 
Catalinén con razén 
te llaman. 


From here on (line 904, edition Cldsicos Castellanos) Don Juan is 
constantly warned concerning his misconduct throughout the play, 
and in most instances he replies with the eséribillo in question. 
It seems unnecessary to summarize such a well known play. At 
the end, when Juan is supping with the statue at the latter’s invita- 
tion, music is sung by a chorus from the other world. The pro- 
verbial estribillo is combined here with another refrédn and the 
proverbial force of both is turned back upon the Sinner: 


(Cantan.) 
Adviertan los que de Dios 
juzgan los castigos grandes, 
que no hay plazo que no llegue 
ni deuda que no se pague.** 


CaTALINON jMalo es esto, vive Cristo! 
que he entendido este romance, 
y que con nosotros habla. 





hombre desocupado, que ve la muerte lejos, muy semejante al famoso T'an largo 
me lo fidis de El Burlador . . . expresada por Lope en La fianza de esta manera: 


Que lo pague Diés por mf, 
Y pidamelo después.” 


(Conde de Schack, Historia de la literatura, etc., Madrid, III, 1885-87, 443-444.) 

* Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez, in Raza Espafiola, VI (1924), 67-68. 

*3 For details, see E. Cotarelo y Mori, op. cit., IX, p. vii. 

*% See ed. Américo Castro, op. cit.: Act I, line 940 et seg.; Act II, line 405; 
Act III, lines 182, 585, 601. 

*% No hay plazo que no llegue ni deuda que no se pague.—Correas, op. cit. 
There are four other proverbs beginning No hay plazo. .. . 
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Don Juan Un hielo el pecho me parte. 
(Cantan.) 
Mientras en el mundo viva, 
no es justo que diga nadie: 
jqué largo me lo fidis! 
siendo tan breve el cobrarse. 
(Lines 930 ff.) 


When Don Juan, fearless to the last, gives his hand to Don 
Gonzalo’s statue, he feels a taste of the fires of hell. But the statue 
Says: 


Este es poco 
para el fuego que buscaste. 
Las maravillas de Dios 
son, don Juan, investigables,** 
y asi quiere que tus culpas 
a@ manos de un muerto pagues, 
si pagas desta suerte, 
ésta es justicia de Dios: 
‘quien tal hace, que tal pague.” ” 


Don JUAN jQue me abraso, no me aprietes! 
Con la daga he de matarte. 
Mas jay! que me canso en vano 
de tirar golpes al aire. 
A tu hija no ofendi, 

que vié mis engafios antes. 


Don Gonzato No importa, que ya pusiste 
tu intento. (Line 950 ff.) 

Don Juan displays his first (and last) signs of repentance: 
Don Juan Deja que llame 

quien me confiese y absuelva. 
Don Gonzato No hay lugar; ya acuerdas tarde. 
Don Juan jQue me quemo! jQue me abraso! 

j Muerto soy! (Cae muerto.) 


Catalinén, who has served as an instrument of warning to Don Juan 
throughout the play, declares: 


No hay quien se escape... 
(Line 970) 


* T.e., ininvestigables. 


27 “Quien tal hace que tal pague; alza la mano y dale. Imitacién del pregén de 
los azotados.””—Correas, op. cit. 
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Don Gonzalo just before he, his sepulchre, and Don Juan, “con 
mucho ruido”’ sink into the earth, pronounces the judgment of God: 


Esta es justicia de Dios: 
‘quien tal hace que tal pague.’’ * 


One would expect this final judgment of God to be sufficiently 
stated, but the words are repeated once more by Catalinén (line 
1050), and the king adds: ‘‘ Justo castigo del cielo.” 

Most of the proverbs in the Burlador are ideas that the author 
wished to disseminate. Some of these are didactic; a few are 
incidental: Tisbea warns against deception in love, “siempre las 
que hacen burla, vienen a quedar burladas.” ** Don Juan para- 
phrases Quien sirve no es libre.” Quien espera, desespera is added 
to slightly by the musicians in Act two. Don Diego uses ‘“‘la 
mayor valentia es no tratar de las armas,” *' in urging Mota not to 
attempt to use his weapons. A few lines down Mota expresses the 
ancient T'wizt cup and lip there’s many a slip. In Act three Tisbea, 
dishonored by Don Juan, warns all women: 


j Mal haya la mujer que en hombres fia! * 


She quotes this three times as a refrain in her conversation with 
Isabela,“ combining the idea with another proverbial phrase: 
“‘vfbora fué [Don Juan] a mi planta en tierno césped.” * 

In summary, we may safely say that in the Burlador a refrdn 
is the chief line of the play; is used at high points of dramatic 
interest; is an integral part of Don Juan’s vocabulary, and conse- 
quently an important element which shapes his conduct; and that 
many proverbs furnish the basis for much of the didacticism, of 
which the play never loses sight in spite of the fact that the author 


#8 The full significance of this great line lifted from proverb-lore can best be 
appreciated by the English-speaking person if he will imagine the use of a similar 
proverb in Dr. Faustus of Christopher Marlowe. 

* Final scene, Act I. 

Quien hace la burla, gudrdese de la escarapulla.—Correas, op. cit. 

* Cf... . “quien a otro sirve no es libre.” —Celestina, Act IX. 

* La mayor valentta es escusar la pendencia y la rencilla.—Correas, op. cit. 

* De la mano a la boca se pierde la sopa.—Luis Galindo, Sentencias filoséficas. 
Manuscript No. 9772, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 

3 No fies de los hombres, nifia; mal haya quien de ellos fia.—Correas, op. cit. 

* Lines 394, 402, 408. 

% Line 390. Cf. Latet anguis sub herbis—O. F. von Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, 
Sprichwérter der germanischen und romanischen Sprachen vergleichend zusam- 
mengestellt. Leipzig, 1872-75. 
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must have been carried away by the magnificent figure of Don 
Juan. Even when a personage from the other world returns to 


pronounce the “judgment of God” he quotes a proverb: Quien tal 
hace que tal pague. 


PROVERBIAL TITLES oF Tirso DE Mo.ina * 
AMANTES DE TERUEL, Los 
“Los amantes de Teruel, tonta ella y tonto él.”—Montoto, 
op. cit. (The date of origin of this proverb is not known.) 
AMOR Y CELOS HACEN DISCRETOS 
“Amor y celos hacen discretos.’’—Galindo, op. cit. 


AverRicteLo Varcas. (See DEL MAL EL MENOS.) 


BELLACO soIs, G6MEZ 


“‘Bellaco sois, G6mez; ansf han de ser los hombres. Hacino 


sodes, Gémez; para eso son los hombres; o asf han de ser los hom- 
bres.””—Correas, op. cit. 


CaSTIGO DEL PENS£QUE, EL (EL QUE FUERE BOBO NO CAMINE) 


This play is the first part of Quien calla, otorga. For details, 
see above. 


CAUTELA CONTRA CAUTELA 


“‘Cautela contra cautela.’’—Galindo, op. cit. 
“Con una cautela otra se quiebra. Una cautela con otra se 
quiebra. A cautelas, cautelas mayores.’”’—Correas, op. cit. 


(Written with the collaboration of Alarc6én, according to Alfonso 
Reyes.) #7 


CELOSO PRUDENTE, EL 


** Al buen callar le llaman Sancho (0 Santo).’”—Montoto, op. cit. 

(Probably written in collaboration with Alarc6n.** In the 
Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid there is a manuscript copy of this 
play with the subtitle, Al buen callar le Waman Sancho.) 


Don GIL DE LAS CALZAS VERDES 


This play is constructed around a proverbial pursuer, Gil, well 
known to the seventeenth century theater-goer. Cf. “‘Qued6 en 
* On Tirso’s works, see Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, op. cit., pp. i—xlvi. 


87 Clasicos Castellanos, XX XVII, 262-263. 
8 Tbid., p. 263. 
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proverbio un verso castellano de un soneto: que nunca falta un Gil 
que nos persiga, dando a entender que, aunque desista un émulo, no 
falta otro que le sustituya en su lugar.’’—Covarrubias, Tesoro 
de la lengua, 1611. 

“Por qué pensdis, le dije, que dicen ordinariamente ‘nunca 
falta un Gil que me persiga?’ Que no dicen un don Francisco, un 
don Pedro, sino un Gil: porque nunca son perseguidores sino hom- 
bres bajos, como Gil Manzano, Gil Pérez. . . .”—Vicente Espinel, 
Marcos de Obregén, XVIII. 

The proverb as cited by Montoto is Yo estoy como perro con 
vejiga; que nunca falta un Gil que me persiga. There is another, 
also: Gil Garcia, negocia de noche y enciibrese de dia, applied to bad 
men and cheats. 

Don Gil of the play not only has proverbial characteristics, but 
is thought to be a spirit. Could Tirso have had in mind the pro- 
verbial Juan de las calzas blancas, denoting, according to Correas, 
“un difunto que salia de la sepultura”’? 


DEL MAL EL MENOS, Y AVER{GUELO VARGAS 


“Del mal el menos.’”—Archpriest of Hita, Libro de buen amor. 
(Poem on “little women.”’) 

““* Averigiielo Vargas.’ Dicen que un mayordomo de un obispo 
de Segovia, muy solfcito, y por eso malquisto de los culpados, 
y los con quien tenfa negocios, llamado Vargas, a quien el obispo 
remitia todas las cosas, diciendo: ‘ Averigiielo Vargas.’ Otros dicen 
que fué Vargas el secretario de Felipe II, y por ser tan moderno, 
no le apruebo; antes juzgo que éstos son dichos vulgares a placito, 
sin historia.”—Correas, op. cit. 


EscCARMIENTOS PARA EL CUERDO 

‘De los escarmentados hacen (0 salen, o se levantan) los avisados 
(o los arteros). A los escarmientos siguen los arrepentimientos.”’— 
José Maria Sbarbi, Diccionario de refranes, adagios y proverbios, 
Madrid, 1922-23. 2 vols. 
HABLADME EN ENTRANDO 

“Haéblame en entrando, marido, que tengo miedo. Hablame 
en entrando, que estoy merendando.’”’—Correas, op. cit. 
MARTA LA PIADOSA 


See article above. 
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MUJER QUE MANDA EN CASA, La 
**La mujer solo manda en la cocina.””—Sbarbi, op. cit. 


No HAY PEOR SORDO 


“No hay peor sordo que el que no quiere ofr.””—Correas, op. cit. 


PALABRAS Y PLUMAS 

“Palabras y plumas, el viento las lleva; o el viento las tumba.””— 
Blasco de Garay, Cartas en refranes, Madrid, 1598. 
PRETENDIENTE AL REVES, Eu 


“Tomar el rdbano por las hojas: tomar las cosas al revés.’”’— 
Correas, op. cit. 


(This play was to have as its title Hl Rdbano por las hojas.) 


QUIEN CALLA OTORGA 


“Quien calla otorga.’”’-—Correas, op. cit. 
(Second part of Tirso’s El Castigo del Penséque.) 


QUIEN DA LUEGO, DA DOS VECES 


“Quien presto da, dos veces da.’’—Correas, op. cit. 


QUIEN NO CAE NO SE LEVANTA 


“Quien no cae no se levanta.’””—Mosén Pedro Vallés, op. cit. 


TAN LARGO ME LO FIAIS 
(See within article above, EL BURLADOR DE SEVILLA.) 


TANTO ES LO DE MAS COMO LO DE MENOS 


“Tanto es lo de mds como lo de menos.’”’—Correas, op. cit. 


VENTURA TE Df& DIOS, HIJO 


“Ventura te de Dios, hijo, que el saber poco te basta. Queja 
es de letrados y cuerdos, viendo mds medrados a otros que saben menos. 
Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, que saber albardar te basta. Ventura, 
hija, hayas, que el saber poco te basta, o poco te vale.’””—Correas, 


op. cit. 
VERGONZOSO EN PALACIO, Ex 
See within article above. 


F. C. Hayes 
University of North Carolina 





ASSOCIATIVE INTERFERENCE IN 
NEW MEXICAN SPANISH 


HIS phenomenon, present in all languages, has been a very im- 
portant factor in the development of New Mexican Spanish.! 
It accounts for a very large number of the differences between this 
dialect and the literary language. Analogy alone, one of the phases 
of associative interference, is responsible for hundreds of new forms. 
Indeed, it is to analogy that one must ascribe the reduction of the 
number of the regular conjugations from three to two (the endings of 
the third conjugation being exactly the same as those of the second 
conjugation),? the change of the accent from the ending to the stem 
in the first person plural of the present subjunctive (ténganos or 
téngamos for tengamos),’ and the occurrence of n in place of m in the 
first person plural endings of the imperfect and conditional indica- 
tive and throughout the subjunctive (habldbanos, hablarianos, etc., 
for habldbamos, hablariamos, etc.).4 Associative interference, of 
paramount importance in the morphology, as the few examples 
above indicate, has also been strongly felt in the syntax, as it will 
be shown in a separate article which is now in preparation. 

Most of the linguistic material that forms the basis of this article 
falls either under the heading of Blending or under that of Analogy. 
However, before attempting a classification and a discussion of the 
material, the terms blending and analogy should be defined, since 
there are various interpretations of these two terms.’ Blending, as 


1 The term ‘New Mexican Spanish’ is used here to mean the Spanish spoken 
in northern New Mexico and southern Colorado, the region studied by the writer. 

2 A. M. Espinosa, “Studies in New Mexican Spanish” (Morphology): Revue 
de Dialeciologie Romane, 1912, IV, 241-256, § 105. 

* Ibid., § 106, B, 1. 

* Tbid., § 107. 

* According to Strong, Logeman and Wheeler (The History of Language, 
London, 1891, p. 140), blending occurs “‘when two synonymous forms or con- 
structions force themselves simultaneously, or at least in very closest succession, 
into our consciousness, so that one part of the one replaces or, it may be, ousts a 
corresponding part of the other; the result being that a new form arises in which 
some elements of the one are confused with some elements of the other.’”’ Analogy, 
on the other hand, “manifests itself as the alteration of one form in compliance 
with a rule more or less consciously abstracted from a group to which that form 
does not, strictly speaking, belong.” E. H. Sturtevant (Linguistio Change, 
Chicago, 1917, p. 39) defines blending as follows: ‘‘ When two words interfere with 
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the writer understands it, is a fusion of two or more words belonging 
to the same sphere of discourse, as a result of which there arises 
a new form containing some element of each of the words fused. 
The blending forms are ordinarily synonyms or words closely related 
in meaning but may also be opposites. Analogy, on the other hand, 
is the alteration of a word due to the association of that word with a 
certain group of morphologically related words to which the affected 
form does not correctly belong. 


BLENDING 


The following forms appear to be cases of blending: 


Achachurrado (24),’ ‘wrinkled, shrunk,’ * < achicharrado, ‘fried 
or roasted too much, hence dried up and shrunk,’ + apachurrado ® 
(despachurrado), ‘smashed, crushed.’ 

*Arrentar © (26) < arrendar + rentar. It is hard to determine 
whether arrentar is the result of the changing of d to ¢ in arrendar 
under the influence of rentar, in which case the new form should be 





each other in such a way that the resulting word contains about equal parts of 
both, the process is sometimes called contamination.’”’ He does not give a defini- 
tion for analogy. I. J. S. Taraporewala (Elements of the Science of Language, 
Calcutta, 1932, p. 187, § 64), speaking of blending, states: “It occurs when two 
ideas or constructions come up in the mind of the speaker simultaneously or fol- 
lowing each other so closely that the two get fused into one, each ‘contaminating’ 
the other... .” Regarding analogy, he says: “‘It frequently happens that a 
certain group of words are associated together in the mind of the speaker. This 
association may be due to any reason—phonetic or other; and when another word 
seemingly related to that group comes along, the human mind desires to put the 
word also in a form such as may make it recognizable as belonging to that group.” 

* Dr. Frederick Anderson, under whom I have done a large share of my work 
in philology at Stanford University, was the first to call my attention to the blend- 
ing of opposites, “as in the case of reddere + prendere.”’ Since then I have found 
a number of similar cases of fusion in New Mexican Spanish. Dr. Anderson also 
believes that “the definition of blending should include semantic blending (e.g., 
demean becoming to act meanly, by analogy to mean).” However, thus far I have 
not met any forms in New Mexican Spanish in which this type of blending takes 
place. 
7 The number in parenthesis after a form refers to the number of the folk-tale 
in which the word occurs in the writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, A 
Study of the Phonology and Morphology of New Mexican Spanish Based on a Col- 
lection of 410 Folk-Tales, Stanford University, 1937, Part III. 

* Only the meanings of comparatively rare words and of words whose meaning 
differs from that in the literary language will be given here. 

® This form is explained under Analogy. 

1° Forms indicated with an asterisk, some of which do not occur in the writer’s 
folk-tale collection, are words which the writer has heard time after time. 


> OR Rae na eS 
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classified as blending, or whether it is the result of the addition of the 
prefix a- to rentar under the influence of words that have the same 
prefix, in which case it would be analogy. 

Atolondronado (216), ‘hare-brained,’ < atolondrado + tolondrén. 
All three forms mean the same thing. 

*Atrompillar (292) < atropellar + trompillar. Both atrompillar 
and atropellar mean ‘to trample upon’ and both are very common in 
New Mexican Spanish. Trompillar, meaning ‘to stumble,’ does 
not appear to be used in the dialect. Dr. Espinosa explains atrom- 
pillar as being derived from atropellar through a phonetic change, 
the m being considered as epenthetic." The change of e to 7 is not 
explained. 

*Capiruza (409) < caperuza + capirote. Capiruza, just as the 
parent forms, means ‘a pointed cap.’ 

*Caribajo (183), ‘downcast,’ < cariacontecido + cabizbajo. 

Carrumaco (222), ‘a cart,’ < carromato + carruco. 

Conociencia (393), ‘consciousness, knowledge’ < conocimiento 
+ conciencia. 

*Chamuz (375), ‘a shoe made out of chamois’ < French or 
English chamois + gamuza, ‘chamois.’ 

*Desadisgusto, ‘uncomfortable,’ < desagusto (des- +a gusto) 
+ disgusto. Desagusto and desadisgusto, identical in meaning, are 
very common in New Mexican Spanish. 

*Diforme (266) < deforme + disforme. 

*Envicionar, ‘to create a greed in some one (ordinarily a child) 
for something by showing or speaking to him about that thing,’ 
< aficionar, ‘to inspire a fondness,’ + enviciar, ‘to teach a bad 
habit.’ 

*Gorgollones (128), ‘bubbling, gushing up of water,’ < gorgoritos 
+ borbollones. 

Estrillido (262), ‘a loud shrill noise,’ < estrépito, ‘a deafening 
noise,’ + chillido, ‘a shrill noise.’ 

*Garrufial (24) appears to be a fusion of garra, ufia and marafal, 
all three of which suggest things that scratch. Marafal and 
garrufial are used synonymously and refer to ‘a place covered with 
brambles.’ 

*Letardo (355), ‘lethargy,’ < letargo + retardo. Letargo, ‘leth- 
argy,’ and retardo, ‘delay,’ are related in the sense that the former 
connotes slowness or tardiness in returning to consciousness. 

" Aurelio M. Espinosa, Estudios sobre el espafiol de Nuevo Méjico. Traduc- 
cién y reelaboracién con notas por Amado Alonso y Angel Rosenblat, Parte I, 


Fonética (Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana), Buenos Aires, 1930, 
§ 34, 2. 
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*Luvia, ‘a flood,’ < aluvién + llwia. A propos of aluvidn, the 
Pequefio Larousse says, ‘‘ Es barbarismo hacer esta palabra femenina 
o tomarla por lluvia, diluvio.”” It is quite possible, then, that the 
close association of terms un aluvidén and una lluvia gave the form 
una luvia. Dr. Espinosa, on the other hand, suggests that luvia 
possibly comes from Uuvia through a phonetic change of Il to 1." 

*Melancén (183), ‘melancholy,’ < melancélico + tristén. 

*Turra (107), ‘a sound beating,’ < tunda + zurra. 

*Valumen, ‘volume,’ < volumen + balumo (balumbo). Dr. Es- 
pinosa explains the occurrence of a in place of o in volumen as due to 
dissimilation, but since the terms volumen and balumo are almost 
identical in meaning, the writer is more inclined to think that it is a 
case of blending. 

*Varafia (145) < vara + marafia. Vara and marafa are closely 
related in meaning, the former meaning ‘twig, stick,’ while the 
latter means ‘underbrush, thicket.’ Varafia, on the other hand, is 
used as a synonym of marafia. 

Vergonzao (150) < avergonzado + vergiienza. 

*Pldzamo (357), ‘congratulations,’ < pldéceme + pésamo (pésame), 
‘condolence.’ Here we have a case in which a word appears to have 
been influenced by an opposite. 

*Resquisito (316), ‘demand, requirement,’ < requisito + exqui- 
sito. Though requisito and exquisito are not synonymous, they are 
somewhat related in meaning, the former being used to mean 
‘demand, requirement,’ while the latter is often used in referring to 
a person who is demanding (with regard to food, neatness, etc.). 


ANALOGY 


A far more important phase of associative interference than 
blending is analogy. However, the number of analogical forms 
contained in this article is far from being complete. None of the 
numerous forms mentioned by Dr. Espinosa in his ‘“ Studies,’’ al- 
ready cited, has been included here. 

The forms contained in this article have been classified into 
three groups, depending on whether the part of the word affected is 
the prefix (if the word has a prefix), the ending or the stem. 


1) Analogical Forms that Involve the Addition or Change of a Prefiz. 


a) The following are forms to which the prefix a- has been added 
by analogy with verbs that have such a prefix: 


2 Thid., § 160. 
‘8 Tbid., § 50. 
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*Abastimentar (292), ‘to provision,’ < bastimentar. The change 
has probably been reinforced here by such words as abastecer, alistar, 
apercibir, etc., which are similar in meaning to bastimentar. 

*Amachar (121) < machar. Aferrarse and other verbs in which 
the prefix a- expresses intensity have probably helped to induce the 
change. Both machar and aferrarse mean ‘to insist,’ but the form 
amachar, in New Mexican Spanish, has taken the meaning of ‘to 
insist on not moving, to balk.’ 

*Aorillarse (5), ‘to come near or reach the shore,’ < orillarse. 
The influence of such words as acercarse, arrimarse, alejarse, aproxi- 
marse, all of which belong to the same sphere of discourse, may have 
helped to bring about the change. 

*Apachurrar (54), ‘to crush,’ < despachurrar The change of 
prefix here is probably by analogy with such words as aplastar, 
achatar, abollar, etc., which have a similar meaning. In apachurrar, 
and for that matter in despachurrar also, the idea of intensity, 
commonly expressed by the prefix a-, is much stronger than that 
of negation, frequently expressed by des-. The change is thus 
quite reasonable. 

*Apataliar (357), ‘to kick violently,’ < patalear. The associa- 
tion of this verb with apalear, apedrear and aporrear, which express 
similar ideas, must have reinforced the change. 

*Aprevenir * (109), ‘to prepare,’ < prevenir. The change may 
have been induced, at least in part, by the existence of such verbs as 
alistar and apercibir, which are synonymous with the form affected. 

*Arrempujar (271), ‘to push,’ < rempujar. The verbs arre- 
meter, arrebatar and arrastrar may have helped to reinforce the 
change. 

*Asaciarse (216), ‘to satiate oneself,’ < saciarse. The words 
asaz, ‘enough,’ and atacarse, ‘to eat too much,’ may have had a 
special influence in effecting the change. 

*Asaltiador (89), ‘assailant,’ < salteador. The change here 
has probably been reinforced by the form asaltador. 

*Asifalar (338), ‘to point out, mark,’ < sefialar. Asignar and 
apuntar may have exercised some influence in bringing about the 
alteration. 

*Atocar (112) < tocar. The archaic form atentar, ‘to touch,’ 
which is used synonymously with atocar in New Mexican Spanish, 
may have helped to induce the change. Incidentally, the forms 

“ This form has been recorded by Rufino José Cuervo in his A puntaciones 
criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, con frecuente referencia al de los paises de Hispano- 
América, Paris, 1907, § 903. 
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atocar and atentar, ‘to touch,’ exist alongside of their doublets, 
tocar, ‘to play (an instrument), to knock,’ and tentar, ‘to attempt.’ 

b) In the following forms the change is due to analogy with verbs 
with the prefix des-: 

Descudrifiar (4), ‘to scrutinize,’ < escudrifiar. It is possible that 
descubrir and desentrafiar, which convey ideas related to that ex- 
pressed by escudrifiar, had a special influence. 

*Destraviarse (203), ‘to get lost,’ < extraviarse. Such verbs as 
desviarse, descarrilar and descarriar, which mean almost the same 
thing as extraviarse, must have helped to induce the change. 

*Desfender (34) < defender. 

c) In the following forms the transformation is by analogy with 
words with the prefix en-: 

*Encurucarse “/*encorucarse, ‘to huddle up,’ < acurrucarse. En- 
cogerse, a synonym of acurrucarse, may have helped to strengthen the 
change. 

*Enjarrar, ‘to plaster with mud,’ < jaharrar. The change was 
undoubtedly reinforced by embarrar, which means exactly the same 
thing as jaharrar, and possibly by encalar, ‘to whitewash.’ 

*Enlistar < alistar. Its English equivalent, enlist, which is 
rather familiar to New Mexicans, must have reinforced the altera- 
tion. 

*Enregistrar (211) < registrar. The form enscribir (inscribir) 
and possibly enlistar, discussed above, both of which are similar in 
meaning to registrar, may have exerted a special influence in inducing 
the change. 

*Ensarta * (230), ‘a string (as of beads, pearls, etc.),’ < sarta. 
The change may have been reinforced by the forms ensartar, ‘to 
string,’ and ensarte, a synonym of sarta. 

Ensolver (103), ‘to absolve,’ < absolver. 

d) The change in the following is by analogy with verbs with the 
prefix re-: 

Recautelar (118), ‘to guard against,’ < cautelar. 

Rejuntar (232), ‘to gather’ < juntar. The change was prob- 
ably reinforced by such verbs as reunir and recoger which are syn- 
onymous with juntar. 

e) Miscellaneous analogical changes of prefix: 

*Emponjarse, ‘to swell, to puff up,’ < esponjarse. This change 
is very likely by analogy with such verbs as empaparse, empanzarse, 


46 The form encurrucarse is recorded by Cuervo, op. cit., § 916. 
6 According to Pequefio Larousse, this form occurs also in Guatemala. 
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empanturrarse, etc., which convey a similar idea to that expressed by 
esponjarse. 

Incortés (229), ‘discourteous,’ < descortés. The prefix change 
here is due to the influence of adjectives in in- and very likely the 
special influence of inculto, indiscreto and impolitico, the latter form 
being synonymous with and more common than descortés. 

Risién (184), ‘laughing stock,’ < irrisién. This is by analogy 
with risa and all its derivatives. 


2) Analogical Forms Involving a Change in the Ending. 

By analogy with verbs in -iar (< -iar, -ear), the following in- 
finitives have the ending -iar instead of -ar: *bosteciar, *cociniar (17), 
*pastiar (115), *incensiar (120), *trotiar (10). 

*Agileza (337), ‘agility,’ < agilidad. The change is due to 
analogy with nouns with the ending -eza, and, in particular, destreza, 
a synonym. 

Cintén (259), ‘band, ribbon, string (of pearls)’ < cinta. This 
change is by analogy with nouns that have the termination -dn, the 
change probably being reinforced by listén, a synonym. 

Concursién (101), ‘crowd,’ < concurso. Undoubtedly this 
change is due to the influence of nouns ending in -ién, such as 
reunion, congregacién, etc. 

*Chapero (171) < chapeo. By analogy with nouns with the 
termination -ero. Sombrero, a synonym of chapeo, must have helped 
considerably to induce the change. Chapero is ordinarily used in 
referring to ‘a very old hat.’ 

Deposité (278) < disposicién. The change must be due to the 
influence of nouns ending in -tud, and in particular actitud, a 
synonym. 

Humellecido (235), ‘humbled,’ < humillado. This form is the 
result of analogy with past participles ending in -ecido (agradecido, 
bendecido, humedecido, etc.). 

*Lindura (264) < lindeza. The influence of nouns ending in 
-ura and, in particular, hermosura, a synonym, is responsible for this 
change. 

Mitiguar (216) < mitigar. The change here is due to analogy 
with verbs with the ending -war. Menguar, a synonym, may have 
reinforced the change. 

Posiando (144) < poseyendo. Here the influence of the present 
participle of verbs of the first conjugation is plain. 

*Destruygas (157) < destruyas. This is by analogy with pres- 
ent subjunctive forms ending in -ga (caiga, traiga, etc.), while 
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*riygo (321) < rio is by analogy with first person present indicative 
forms that end in -go (caigo, traigo, etc.). Dr. Espinosa gives many 
other similar examples.'’ 

Through the influence of words ending in -iza (cambiadiza, 
erradiza, postiza, etc.) which are exceedingly more common than 
those ending in -ifa, one finds engafiiza (307) < engafifa. 

*I mpedimiento (26) < impedimento, under the influence of words 
in -miento (amontonamiento, acercamiento, etc.) which are more 
numerous than those in -mento. 

Horizante (17) < horizonte. The change is by analogy with 
words ending in -ante. The existence of such forms as confinante, 
levante, etc., may have helped to reinforce the change. 

Pesquisias (100), ‘inquiry, investigation,’ < pesquisas. The 
alteration in this form is due to the influence of words with the 
termination -sias, -cias (noticias, albricias, etc.). 

*Riumos (171) for reuma, a masculine noun, is probably by 
analogy with masculine plurals in -os. Reumatismo may have 
influenced the vowel change. In Mexico one finds the form 
riumas.'® 

*Verruguiado, ‘having rough, lumpy scars’ < verrugoso. The 
transformation in this word is by analogy with adjectives that have 
the ending -iado, such as picotiado (picoteado), golpiado (golpeado), 
ete. 

*Verruguiento < verrugoso. The change here is by analogy with 
adjectives with the termination -tento, particularly sarniento, 
mugriento, which, just as verruguiento does, refer to a condition of 
the skin. Verruguiento and verruguiado are synonymous. 

Redas (93) < redes. The alteration is due to the influence of 
feminine nouns in -a. Hence, one also finds the singular form 
reda (93) < red. 

Tallo (357) < talle. This is the result of analogy with masculine 
nouns ending in -o. 

Apparently by analogy with such adverbial phrases as a tientas, 
a oscuras, a gatas, etc., one finds *al cabos (97) < al cabo, *a rapis 
(86) < al rape. 


3) Analogical Forms Involving a Change in the Stem. 


Plegue (157) < pliegue. The change is by analogy with plegar, 
plegando, etc. 
17 A. M. Espinosa, “Studies in New Mexican Spanish,” Revue de Dialectologie 


Romane, 1911, III, 251, § 119. 
18 Federico Gamboa, La Llaga, México, 1910, p. 317. 
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Esférzate (9) < esfuérzate. This is by analogy with the infini- 
tive and other forms with an atonic stem vowel. 

*Nublina < neblina. The alteration is due to the influence of 
nube, nublar, etc. 

*Podiendo (261) < pudiendo. The influence of poder and other 
forms with an atonic stem vowel is evident here. 

All the inflected forms of *helar, whether they have a strong or 
weak stem, have e as the thematic vowel. The e in the forms with 
the stressed stem is undoubtedly due to analogy with those forms 
with an unstressed root. Hence, one hears ‘yo me helo’ instead of 
‘yo me hielo.’ On the other hand, the noun hielo remains unaltered. 

The forms *quero (139), *queres (182) and *quere (139), for 
quiero, quieres and quiere, must be by analogy with the forms that 
have an atonic stem vowel. 


ANALOGICAL CREATION 


Unaware of an already existing form, a speaker will often coin a 
new derivative or reconstruct a primitive by analogy with sets made 
up of primitive and derivative with which he is quite familiar. 

Following the noun pair, marqués and marquesa, as a model, the 
masculine forms duqués (304) and princés (33) are formed to match 
the feminine forms duquesa and princesa. The form principa, on 
the other hand, is formed from principe by analogy with nous whose 
feminine form is made by changing the vowel ending of the mascu- 
line form to a. 

The forms *andalén, *enojén, *espantén, *platicén, derived from 
andar, enojar, espantar, platicar, must be by analogy with such 
nouns as comilén, tragén, etc., derived from comer, tragar, etc. 

By analogy with object names from which a feminine noun has 
been derived to designate the vessel that contains the primitive 
(azticar : azucarera, café: cafetera, aceite : aceitera), *florera, for 
florero, has been derived-from flor. 

Under the influence of masculine nouns that have a corresponding 
feminine form in -a (brujo : bruja, sabio : sabia, jugador : jugadora, 
etc.), we find the following: genia (224) from genio, taura (122) from 
taure (tahur). 

By analogy with such names of sounds as aullido, bufido, chiflido, 
chillido, etc., which are derived from aullar, bufar, chiflar, chillar, 
etc., the forms *llorido and *resollido are derived from lorar and 
resollar. As for the form *volido, derived from volar, it is very 
possible that, since its use is restricted almost entirely to its usage in 
the phrase, dar un volido and pegar un volido, it is by analogy with 
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forms ending in -ido, such as those that appear in the phrases dar un 
estampido, dar un estallido, all of which connote suddenness. The 
form volido, which has not entirely replaced the form vuelo, occurs 
also in South and Central America and does not appear to be un- 
known in Spain.'* 

By analogy with nouns whose diminutive form is made by adding 
the ending -ito, one finds the following diminutives in -ito instead of 
-ecito: *cuerito, *piesito, *tiernito, *lengiiita, *pueblito, *piedrita, etc. 

The forms *enfandangado, *enfiestado and *ennoviado, designat- 
ing a person absorbed in or extremely fond of the thing expressed 
by the primitive, are derived from fandango, fiesta and novio by 
analogy with enfrascado, enviciado, etc., derived from frasco, vicio, 
etc. 

*Apensionado (179) derived from pensién, and *asucidiado, de- 
rived from sucidio, are probably the result of analogy with apenado 
from pena, apesarado from pesar, apesadumbrado from pesadumbre, 
etc. The above five derivatives, just as all five primitives, are 
synonymous in meaning or nearly so. 

In all the forms of *arriesgar in which the stem vowel is atonic, 
New Mexican Spanish has ¢ in place of ie: *arresgar (144), *arresgara 
(181), *arresgado (233), *arresgé (227). This must be by analogy 
with radical changing verbs that have ie when the stem is stressed 
and e when not stressed.?° 

Resgoso (124), for riesgoso, the only derivative form coming from 
riesgo that exists, has suffered the same fate as forms of arriesgar 
with weak stems. 

*Deshabilitado, for inhabilitado, has been formed apparently by 
analogy with the English word disabled. The newly coined form is 
probably the result of an attempt to translate the English term, 
which frequently appears in government literature sent to Spanish- 
speaking ex-service men in New Mexico and Colorado. This form, 
of course, could also be the result of analogy with words with the 
prefix des-. 

By analogy with verbs that have noun derivatives in -era (ce- 
rrar : cerradera, platir : plafiidera, etc.), we find *agarradera, de- 
rived from agarrar, instead of the accepted form, agarradero. 

Under the influence of faldero, derived from falda, and applied to 
‘a man excessively fond of being among women,’ one finds *mujerero, 
derived from mujer and synonymous with faldero. By a further 

19 Miguel Luis Amundtegui Reyes, Observaciones i enmiendas a un Diccionario, 
aplicables también a otros, Santiago de Chile, 1927, III, 296. 

2° Cuervo, in op. cit., § 870, records resgoso. 
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analogical formation, one also finds *hombrera, from hombre, mean- 
ing ‘a woman who is extremely fond of being among men.’ The 
form mujerero occurs also in Central and South America." 

By analogy with such pairs of noun and verb as corazén : descora- 
zonar, cabeza : descabezar, nuca : desnucar, according to which a 
verb expressing negation is formed by adding the prefix des- and 
the ending -ar to the noun, the word *descuadrilar, for descuadrillar, 
is formed from cuadril. 

*Desagusto is formed from a gusto by analogy with desagradable, 
descontento, etc., derived from agradable, contento, etc. 

By analogy with such forms as desenredar, derived from enredar, 
one encounters *desenraizar, derived from enraizar. 

*Allagado, derived from llaga, is by analogy with such formations 
as agrietado, from grieta, alocado, from loco, according to which the 
prefix a- and the ending -ado are added to the noun stem in order to 
form the adjective. 

By analogy with encorajarse, encolerizarse, endiablarse, en- 
Surecerse, etc., derived from coraje, célera, diablo, furia, etc., one finds 
encorajinarse, derived from corajina (also in Southern Spain). 

*Entretorcer, derived from torcer, has been formed under the 
influence of such verbs as entretejer, from tejer, entrelazar, from lazar, 
etc. 

*Estrufuniar/*estrujuniar, from estrujén and estrufén (estrujén), 
are apparently analogical creations under the influence of such forms 
as taconiar (taconear), from tacén, taloniar (talonear), from talén, etc. 
Estrufuniar and estrujuniar mean in New Mexican Spanish ‘to 
shake some one angrily.’ The literary form, estrujar, appears to be 
unknown in New Mexico. 

*Suefioso, for sofoliento, derived from suefio, is by analogy with 
such forms as calenturoso, from calentura, deseoso, from deseo, etc. 

By analogy with such derivatives with the ending -ista, as 
maquinista, from mdquina, violinista, from violin, etc., one encounters 
*valorista, for valiente, derived from valor. 


ULTRACORRECTION 


The occurrence of facalito (143), *fuego (358), *fuez (358), for 
jacalito (from Mexican xa-calli), juego, ‘game,’ and juez, is probably 
due to ultracorrection. Such must also be the case with f in 
*fuella (159) for juella (huella, from hollar < Latin fullare). Fuella 
can hardly be considered an archaism. This ultracorrection, if it 


*1 Dario Rubio, La anarquilla del lenguaje en la Amércia Espafiola, México, 
1925, Tomo II, p. 50. 
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is such, must be due to a consciousness, on the part of the speaker, 
of the incorrect occurrence of j in place of f in many words (jué, juerte, 
etc.). 

PopuLaR ETYMOLOGY 


*Solesia (227), for celosta, ‘a window blind,’ is plainly by the 
association of the word with sol. 

*Cuerpo espin, for puerco espin, is very likely the result of 
popular etymology. Puerco being rarely used substantively in 
southern Colorado and northern New Mexico,” the form puerco 
espin sounds incorrect to the Spanish-speaking people of the region, 
so much so that to a certain acquaintance of the writer it seemed 
preposterous that anyone should consider puerco espin more correct 
than cuerpo espin. In view of the lack of familiarity of New 
Mexicans with puerco in the sense of ‘pig,’ cuerpo espin sounds more 
descriptive to them of the animal in question than puerco espin. 


MALAPROPISMS 


The following are examples of words used with meanings be- 
longing to other words similar in form: 


*abrazada for brazado, alvertido (advertido) (6) for vertido, *aper- 
cibir (313) for percibir, *antes (336) for ante, *aprobar (244) for 
probar, *arrapar (62) for rapar, *carretilla for carrete, cautivo (236) 
for cautiverio, *convenir (236) for convencer, encaramar (338) for 
encarar, encastillado (231) for encasquillado, estrecho (1) for trecho, 
*guajalote* for ajalote, impensablemente (35) for impensadamente, 
intestable (177) for intestado, *machucar for machacar, *en pues (15) 
for en pos, *pos (15) for pues, pronéstico (118) for pronosticador, 
proposicién (314) for propésito, rentar (26) for arrendar, representar 
(93) for presentar, responder (27) for corresponder, *saludes for 
saludos, *sanitario for sanatorio, *servicial (116) for sirviente, *tanque 
(232) for estanque.* 

Cuantud*® < cuanto ha, meaning ‘formerly’ or ‘long ago,’ be- 
comes *cuantuay apparently by a confusion of ha and hay. 

* In place of puerco, meaning ‘pig,’ the words marrano and cochino are used 
almost exclusively, cerdo being heard occasionally. 

23 This word means ‘tadpole’ in southern Colorado and northern New Mexico. 
The word never means ‘turkey’ in that region as it does in Mexico. 


* It is quite possible that some of these forms (apercibir, aprobar, etc.) are 
analogical forms rather than malapropisms. 


*% This form occurs in Chile. See Manuel Guzmdén Maturana, “‘ Cuentos 


tradicionales en Chile,’”’ Anales de la Universidad de Chile, Tercer trimestre, 
1934, No. 15, p. 76. 
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Of all the forms discussed in this article, as far as the writer has 
been able to ascertain, at least seventy-five percent (those desig- 
nated with an asterisk) are frequently heard in daily New Mexican 
Spanish. With regard to those forms not marked with an asterisk, 
it is possible that they are individual errors rather than forms in 
common use. While the general acceptance in the dialect of so 
many analogical forms may not be of any great significance, since 
analogical forms very often meet popular sanction, it is quite re- 
markable that so many of the blends and malapropisms given above 
should have found such a wide-spread acceptance in New Mexican 
Spanish, in view of the fact that blends and malapropisms are 
generally considered individual peculiarities which are not repeated 
by others.” In the case of the blends, seventy-five percent of them 
have become generally accepted in the region where they were 
recorded, whereas, with respect to the malapropisms listed, at least 
half of them have become a part of the general vocabulary. 

Juan B. Rake. 

Stanford University 

%*I. J. S. Taraporewala, ‘Contamination in Language,” in the Sir Asulosh 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. III, Orientalia—Part 2, Calcutta, 1925. 





VARIA 
SPAN., PORT. ACHAQUE, ACHACAR, ETC. 


THERE have been numerous discussions of the derivation of achaque 
and related words, and there seems to be at present fairly general agree- 
ment as to the approximate source.' Some dissatisfaction is still ex- 
pressed, however. I propose merely to answer some objections, to try 
to approach a little nearer to a satisfactory statement of the etymology 
and to urge a rearrangement of the meanings as listed in the dictionaries. 

Let us take first the statements in Meyer-Liibke: 


((7517b Saka (arab.) Krankheit. 
Sp. pg. achaque, Krinklichkeit, kérperliches Gebrechen. 
(> it. acciacco, Krinklichkeit, Gebrechen, Leibesschaden, Beschimpf- 


ung.) Ablt. it. acciaccare, schwiichen, pg. achacar, krinkeln. 
7517¢ Saka (arab.) klagen. 


Sp. pg. achacar, beschuldigen, anklagen.)) 


Note the first obvious discrepancy. Achaque is treated as if its only 
meaning were ‘sickness,’ etc., and as if it had no relation to Sp. achacar. 
Second, the Arabic word which may mean ‘sickness’ among other things, 
is one related to the verb listed as the source of achacar. Saka (which, 
by the way should be written Saka’, if the noun is meant) does not have 
this meaning and, further, presents slight phonological difficulties. The 
two articles should, of course, be merged under the verb Sak and the 
corresponding noun Sak&’, and this has been done by Garcfa de Diego 
(RFE, XVIII, 1, ff.) and the Academy’s new Diccionario Histérico. 

Garcia de Diego is, however, not entirely satisfied with Saka’ from 
the semantic side, and I feel that there is still something to be said on the 
subject of the exact Arabic form taken over. 

Before taking up these questions, let us first dispose of the *afflaccare 
theory, which is most definitely stated by Tuttle (Language, VII, 212). 
‘“‘A noun connected with the Arabic verb Saka is assumed as the source 
of achaque. It is curious that Arabic has from two roots, one with 5-k 
and one with &-k, nouns that ressemble achaque in meaning. Perhaps 
some of these may have affected the sense of achaque, they cannot repre- 
sent the formal source. Arabic Sin remained § (written z) in early 
Hispanic, for example azabeba, axenuz, aruar. The noun achaque is 
based on the verb achacar which is derived from Lat. *afflaccare (from 
flaccus). Galician has a corresponding noun achacia which dicese de un 

1 Diez, Wb. 441; Dozy-Engelmann, Glossaire, p. 35; Eguilaz y Yanguas, p. 
25; Kérting, 924; Meyer-Liibke (2d ed.), 7670, 7671, (3d ed.) 7517b, 7517c; 
Lokotsch, 1785. 
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animal flaco, delgado o seco [como una acha]* (Valladares). Such a 
palatalization of k would not be found in a word derived from Arabic.” 

Several objections may be made to the above statement. 

1) It minimizes or shows ignorance of the extent of the similarity in 
meaning of the Spanish and Arabic words. 

2) It minimizes the semantic factor in the consideration of etymolo- 
gies; and this to the extent of failing to mention the semantic difficulties 
presented by *afflaccare. 

3) It makes the unwarranted assumption that Arabic Sin is always 
represented by z(> j) in words borrowed by Spanish. It is certainly no 
more surprising to find in a borrowed word ch from Arabic in than to 
find in an inherited Castilian word ch from -ff- which regularly gives -ll-.* 

4) Achacta < achacar does not become more regular if achacar is of 
Latin origin. To regularize the palatalization it is necessary to put the 
formation of the derived word back into the Vulgar Latin period. The 
stem of the verb having once been regularized with a k sound (3 sing. ind. 
achaca, subj. achaque), a derivation in Spanish with a suffix beginning 
with a front vowel would not bring about palatalization (cf. flaqueza < 
flaco). The achacia listed by Valladares is obviously, as he himself seems 
to indicate, merely a diminutive (= achacilla) of acha. 

The semantic difficulties found in deriving all the meanings of achaque 
such as ‘pretext, cause, matter,’ etc., from Sak4’, ‘sickness’ are hardly 
obviated by the choice of *afflaccare, ‘weaken’ as the source. If, how- 
ever, we examine the whole body of meanings of both Spanish and 
Arabic word families, rearranging the Spanish meanings so far as possible 
in historical order, these difficulties cease to exist. 

First let us look at the statements of the Spanish dictionaries. I take 
Zerolo as typical: 


Achaque [del drabe azaque, enfermedad ] m. 1. indisposicién o enferme- 
dad habitual. 2. fam. menstruo de las mujeres. 3. fig. asunto o 
materia. 4. excusa o pretexto. 5. vicio o defecto comin o frecuente. 
6. ant. multa o pena pecuniaria. 7-11. proverbs with meaning 4. 


* Words in brackets omitted by Tuttle in quoting from Valladares. 

* There are other cases of Arabic Sin represented by ch in Spanish. See A. 
Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del Hispano-drabe, RFE, Anejo XVII, Madrid 
1932, p. 195 ff. Moreover, we do not know that these words were borrowed 
directly by Castilian. The whole family of words was in general use throughout 
Moslem territory and speakers of the various Hispanic languages and dialects 
came in contact with them at various times and places. Arabic pronunciation as 
well as Spanish varied in time and place and it must be remembered that the 
Arab speakers who came to Spain were to a large extent not of the Arab race. 
Pedro de Alcalé uses ch and z side by side in transliteration of Sin in spite of his 
avowed intention to use z consistently. All these considerations should make us 
cautious about over-simplification. It is often difficult enough to establish 
rigorously what is phonetically regular in inherited words. We certainly cannot 
be so positive about borrowed words. 
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This is about what we find in the dictionaries of the past two cen- 
turies, the ‘indisposicién, enfermedad’ idea predominant. The same is 
true of the Portuguese dictionaries, Figuereido listing all the modern 
meanings as centered around this idea and treating the idea of ‘excusa, 
pretexto’ as ‘antiguado.’ As we go back to the earlier dictionaries, 
Victor, Oudin, Covarrubias and the special vocabularies to medieval 
texts, we find this latter meaning for achaque predominates alongside 
of ‘imputar, acusar’ for achacar. 

The new Diccionario Histérico of the Academy has made little im- 
provement on this arrangement except to eliminate the oft repeated 
‘metaféricamente’ applied to the meanings ‘excusa, pretexto,’ etc., and 
to furnish us citations whereby we may make a rearrangement, if we 
examine them carefully. I shall quote the entries, with brief indication 
of the sources of the citations in some cases, before commenting on them. 

Achaque, n.m. 1. indisposicién habitual, 2. indisposicién o enferme- 
dad, 3. menstruo, 4. embarazo de la mujer, 5. vicio, defecto, 6. defecto 
de cosa, 7. excusa, pretexto, 8. ocasién, motivo, 9. apariencia o reputa- 
cién, 10. multa, 11. chantage (Covarrubias), 12. asunto o materia. 

Achaquero, que pone achaques (Quevedo). 

Achaqufa, querella o motivo de querella (Alizandre). 

Achaquiar, ant. acusar, imputar. 

Achacoso, 1. que padece achaque o enfermedad (Guevara), 2. in- 
dispuesto, 3. riguroso o extremado en la acusacién (Rimado de Palacio), 
4. que tiene defectos (Marquez, Espir. Jerus.). 

Achacar [de achaque, excusa, pretexto] 1. inculpar (Berceo), 2. 
preparar concusién (Partidas), 3. insinuarse (Juan Ruiz 616), 4. sobre- 
venir un mal (no example). 

The following observations may be made on these entries. In the 
first place no mention is made of the fact that achaque occasionally ap- 
pears as feminine in Old Spanish. Four cases are familiar to me, por 
aquella achaque (Crén. Gen. 174a, 20), por alguna achaque (id. 187b, 36), 
por aqui auie fallada achaque (id. 497a, 37) and achaque mala (Apolonio 
46a). 

Under achaque we find no medieval citation until we reach meaning 
number 7, from which point on the sources are all old. (It might be 
mentioned in passing that the example under 12 is either wrongly punc- 
tuated or belongs under 7.) 

Under achacar we find no modern meaning similar to Figuereido’s 
‘adoecer.’ Meaning 3, ‘insinuarse’ is based on a passage in Juan Ruiz 
which is not clear enough to establish a meaning. Cuervo takes achacarse 
here to mean ‘afanarse.’ This would point to another of the numerous 
confusions with asacar which are found in medieval texts. However, 
the whole passage repeats over and over the idea of trickery as well as that 
of persistence, so that some meaning in line with those of achaque might 
be possible. Meaning 4, I think, is undoubtedly another case of the 
influence of asacar. 
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Turning now to the article by Garcia de Diego (RFE, XVIII, 1, ff.), 
we see that he accepts Arabic ‘schaca, enfermedad,’ but cannot under- 
stand how all the meanings of achaque can come from it. (Schaca, by 
the way, as a transliteration is not sufficiently definite to identify the 
Arabic root, to say nothing of the particular noun form.) The confusing 
variety of meanings leads him to feel that no single Arabic source is 
satisfactory.‘ For achacar he posits an Arabic verb schacar (sic), ‘que- 
jarse,’ which he does not seem to relate to the noun schaca, and then sees 
difficulty in deriving the meanings ‘inventar, pretextar, imputar, acusar’ 
from it. These meanings are due, he thinks, to confusion with asacar. 
This is probably true to a certain extent, as had already been noticed by 
Cuervo, but it is not a far cry from ‘make a complaint’ to ‘make an 
accusation,’ and when we see that ‘pretext’ (pretended cause for com- 
plaint) is a proper meaning for achaque, we can readily derive ‘inventar’ 
(pretexto) from ‘pretextar’ instead of following the reverse order as 
Garcia de Diego does. 

All these supposed difficulties come from the gratuitous assumption 
that the Arabic noun had a single definite narrow meaning ‘sickness,’ 
was taken into Spanish with this meaning and that the rest of the mean- 
ings of achaque must be explained as semantic developments within 
Spanish itself. Our survey of the history of the word in Spanish shows 
this to be untrue. The meaning ‘sickness’ is more frequent in later 
times and the other meanings are all common in early texts. Of course, 
the meaning ‘sickness’ existed from the beginning, but as the word be- 
came antiquated in many of its uses, this one survived. 

If we merely open one Arabic dictionary and study the meanings of 
this word and the family of words to which it belongs, the picture changes 
completely. To save repetition I give below a list of the related verb and 
noun forms put together out of the entries in Lane, Kazimirski, the Beirut 
dictionary, Dozy, Salmoné and Beaussier, no one of which is complete. 

Verb forms. 

First stem. 
baka complain of one’s case to God; complain to one of his 
conduct; complain to a person because of a thing; have 
a complaint, pain, disedse in a member; pass. to be 


complained of, give cause for complaint, be guilty. 
Third stem. 


8aka complain of one, tell of his guile, etc. 
Fourth stem. 

a&ska cause to complain, make complaint to, satisfy 

complainer. 

‘ Garcia de Diego here touches on the Italian words, acciacco ‘leve enferme- 
dad’ and acciaccare ‘majar, machacar, cortar.’ These probably do represent two 
different Arabic words, the former the same root as achaque, but not necessarily 
borrowed from Spanish. Aleppo, Le fonti arabiche nel dialetto siciliano, Rome, 
1910, accepts this derivation and states that the change acci- to asci- makes no 
difficulty inSicilian. Acciaccare, I think, represents the Arabic root kk which under- 
lies Span. enxeco, zaqueque. The fundamental meaning of the root is ‘to split.’ 
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Fifth stem. 
taSakk4 express complaint; ache, pain. 
Sixth stem. 
tasaka complain one to another. 
Eighth stem. 
(i)Staka suffer from a complaint; suffer in a certain part of 
the body (accus. of part). 
Noun forms. 
(Given without the flexional endings which drop in Vulgar Arabic.) 
Saku, m. complaint, ailment, malady. 
’akua(t), f. complaint. 
kakua, f. complaint, grievance. 
baka’, f. accusation. 
Saka(t), f. complaint, malady, vice, fault. 
’ikaya(t), f. complaint, claim. 
kakiyya(t), f. complaint, claim. 
Sakaua(t), f. complaint, claim, accusation, malady. 
Sakiyy, Saki, m. complainant. 
maskiyy, m. the one complained of. 
maskuuy, m. the one complained of. 
muStaka, m. (‘alaihi) the accused. 


It is obvious that practically all the meanings of the achaque, achacar 
group of words are already here in the Arabic word group and that they 
are natural semantic developments from the fundamental meaning of the 
Arabic verb. 

As to the commonness of the root, it appears to have been used every- 
where throughout the history of the language, though, of course, not all 
of the noun forms listed, probably, were equally current at any one time 
or place. Some forms occur in all the modern dialects for which I have 
been able to consult glossaries. For the presence of these forms in 
Moslem Spain in the Middle Ages I will cite a few entries from the 
eleventh century glossary printed by Seybold, the thirteenth century 


Vocabulista edited by Schiaparelli and the dictionary of Pedro de Alcala.’ 
Seybold. 


accusatio Sakiyya(t) 

accuso aSka 

apologia Sakiyya(t) 

apologeticus Saki 

querelosus muSka 

querimonia, querela, uel questus Sakiyya(t) 

(sine) querela (bilé) Sakiyya(t) 

5 Glossarium latino-arabicum, ex unico qui exstat codice Leidensi undecimo 

seculo in Hispania conscripto, edidit C. F. Seybold, Berolini, 1900 (Ergdnzungs- 
hefte 15-17 zur Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie). 


Vocabulista in arabico ..., pubblicato . . . da C. Schiaparelli, Firenze, 
1871. 


Petri Hispani de lingua arabica libri duo P. de Lagardi studio repetiti, Got- 
tingae, 1883. 
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No entry under morbus or infirmitas. 
Schiaparelli. 


accusare, gemere (i)&taki 

acusatio (i) Stika 

conquert Saka, (i)Stakd, taSakkai 

querimonia Sakya(t), Sakua, Sikdya(t), Sakiyya(t) 
infirmitas Sikadya(t) 

Pedro de Alcala. 

The Arabic verb Saka is used by Pedro de Alcal4 to translate Spanish 
acusar, afligir, querellarse, quexarse, and the noun Saky4 for aflegimiento 
and querella. Saki and muéaki are used for querelloso. 

Span. achaque, achacar, etc., are translated by forms from a root ‘dr 
having such meanings as ‘ pretext, excuse, apology, legal defense,’ showing 
that the meaning ‘pretext’ as a pretended cause for complaint has shifted 
to the other side of the picture and become a defensive excuse. That this 
had already occurred in Arabic is shown by apologia, apologeticus in 
Seybold, above. The whole semantic development of this word group 
is strikingly parallel to Lat. causa, accusare, excusare, etc. 

It may be mentioned here that a similar examination of the glossaries 
and dictionaries listed eliminates consideration of the verb Saka with the 
velar k. There is no confusion between the two groups in Schiaparelli 
and Seybold. There may perhaps be some between Saki and Sakka 
which would have to be considered in the treatment of enzeco, etc. 

On the basis of the semantic evidence, it would seem that the entire 
word group was taken over into Spanish; however, in a formal sense the 
Spanish group is built from the noun in accord with the laws of word 
formation in Spanish. I think we may say that achaque was taken from 
one of the Arabic noun forms, but the borrowers were familiar with the 
existence of the Arabic verb and related forms and quickly built Spanish 
forms to correspond. We must make an exception of achaquta which was 
taken directly from aS-Sakiyya(t) in a technical sense and is found in a 
Fuero of Calatayud of 1131 (Mufioz, Fueros, I, 461). This is evidently 
the base of achaquiar. 

None of the noun forms, as we have seen from the dictionaries, was 
sufficiently specialized in meaning for us to choose one on semantic 
grounds. They all seem to bear various meanings easily derivable from 
the central idea of the root. Doubtless some of them were specialized 
at various places and times, but we have not sufficient information as to 
this, nor have we any means of determining any one point in place or 
time for the entry of these words into the Hispanic languages. Perhaps 
several forms were borrowed, but one soon became the standard Hispanic 
form. Which one of the Arabic nouns is the base of achaque must be 
determined on phonetic grounds. 

Let us consider the possible forms. First, the form Saka’, which is 
accepted by Dozy, Eguflaz, the Diccionario Histérico and apparently by 
Meyer-Liibke and Garcfa de Diego, though their transliterations are not 
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clear. The great objection to this form is the accent on the last syllable. 
The recession of the accent even when the last syllable contains a long 
vowel plus a consonant is common in Andalusian Arabic, but is not so 
frequent if the consonant is’. The final glottal stop, though it regularly 
disappears, seems to have a way of holding the accent to the last syllable 
and is frequently replaced by another consonant in Spanish which has the 
same effect. (albafiil, alquicel, azacdén, etc. Cf. M. L. Wagner, RFE, 
XXI, 238 ff.; A. Steiger, op. cit., pp. 82-83.) 

The form Sd4ky has been proposed and is possible. If the u were 
dropped *aS-84k might readily become achaque with normal adding of e 
to final k in Spanish. The y is, however a real phonetic difficulty. 
Further, the form is masculine and, as we have seen, achaque is occa- 
sionally feminine in Old Spanish. 

S4kya(t) would seem definitely impossible, as it should unquestion- 
ably give *achacua.® 

There remains Sakf(t). The (t), of course, is the vestige of the 
feminine ending which reappears only in linking. The 4 of the second 
syllable is long and bears the accent because it represents a contraction 
of the vowel of the second radical and that of the feminine ending, the 
third radical y having disappeared. However, the recession of accent 
in this form would be quite regular (cf. A. Steiger, op. cit., pp. 73-77). 
The resulting form S4kA(t) would easily be assimilated to a common 
feminine type ending in -A(t), quite generally pronounced e. The & 
might also have become é while still bearing the accent (cf. Steiger, op. cit. 
pp. 314 ff.). Most feminines of this type have come into Spanish with 
final -a, partly through the influence of the normal Spanish form and 
partly through the retention of the original Arabic vowel, but a number 
end in -e. 

The matter of gender should be given some weight. There would 
seem to be no good reason for treating a noun of this form as feminine in 
Spanish other than the retention of the Arabic gender. That it has since 
lost this gender is, of course, not surprising as there is nothing in the form 
or the meaning to reinforce the tradition and it is used in many phrases 
where the gender is not apparent. Retention of the original gender at 
first in borrowed words is normal. 

To sum up, let me propose the following revision of Meyer-Liibke’s 
entry. 


Ar. Sak(t), f., complaint, claim, accusation, cause for complaint, 
defect, fault. Sp., Pg. achaque, It. acciacco. Derived, Sp. acha- 
car, achacable, achacadizo, achacamiento, achacoso, achacosidad, 
achacosamente, achaquero, achaquiento, achaquillo, achaquito. 
Pg. achacar, achacado, achacadamente, achacadico, achacoso. 


Ar. Sakiyya(t), f. complaint, claim, accusation. Sp. Pg. 
achaquia (> Basque achaquia, aitzaquia), Cat. eizaquia, zaquia. 
Derived, Sp. Pg. achaquiar. 


* Compare Port. gazu, gazua < gazu, gazya(t). 
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Although practically all the meanings of achaque existed in early 
Spanish and it is difficult to settle upon a chronological order without a 
detailed record of their occurrence, the Spanish dictionaries should at 
least not present ‘sickness’ as the fundamental meaning and try to 
derive the other meanings from it. The historical dictionary still has 
a great deal to do in dating the various meanings and the formation of 
many of the derived forms. 


Henry B. RIcHARDSON 
Yale University 


A NOTE ON ARABIC POETRY AND EUROPEAN POETRY 


Tue problem of the relation of the Arabic Andalusian popular lyric 
(muwasSaha, zagal) to Romance poetry has been under discussion for at 
least 130 years. Not until Julidn Ribera made his study of El Cancionero 
de Abencuzmdn (1912) did it enter a realistic phase. With regard to it 
the thought of the great Hispanist Ramén Menéndez Pidal has developed 
steadily. His La primitiva poesia lirica espafiola (1919) did not mention 
Ribera or his theories. In 1924 he expressed increasing interest in the 
conception that Mussulman art may have had greater influence than had 
been supposed upon that of the Christians (Poesta juglaresca y juglares, 
137-138). When A. R. Nykl published in 1933 the much-named and 
little-seen lyrics of Ibn Quzmifin ' he made accessible some prime material 
and stimulated investigation. Since then Menéndez Pidal has devoted 
close attention to the field, and has become thoroughly convinced of the 
validity of Ribera’s ideas. Hence two articles of identical title * in which 
he has endeavored, with his customary vital observation and cogency of 
logic, to establish a definite connection between the muwaSSaha of Mu- 
qaddam, with its descendant the zagal (Sp. zéjel) of Ibn Quzman and 
predecessors, and Romance poetry, chiefly the lyrics of Provence, the 
cantigas of Alfonso el Sabio, the audi of Jacopone da Todi. In short, he 
carries to a sharper point the arguments of Ribera and Nykl. Also, he 
presents a more detailed analysis of the formas zejelescas than had ever 
been made before. 

Specialists in Provencal literature have not previously been con- 
vinced. The comments of Jeanroy and Appel in late years reveal in- 
decision or scepticism. The objections they have raised are, broadly 
speaking, three: 1, Provencal poetry never contained the refrain (estri- 
billo) characteristic of the zagal; 2, the earliest Provencal verse antedates 
Ibn Quzmin; 3, contacts between Arabic and Provengal cultures did not 


1 Cf. my review in Hisp. Rev., 1935, III, 77-78. In it the reader may find a 
definition of the zagal and a brief exposition of the controversy. 

* Poesia drabe y poesta europea, in Revista cubana, 1937, VII, 5-33 (separate, 
Habana, 1937, paged 3-31); idem, in Bull. hisp., 1938, XL, 337-423. The first 
was & semipopular lecture delivered before the Institucién Hispano Cubana de 
Cultura; the second, a detailed erudite study. 
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exist. To my judgment (I speak as a layman, being neither Arabist nor 
Provengalist) Pidal successfully refutes the last two objections. For the 
second, Ibn Quzm4n was writing as early as 1094, but even if he did not 
precede the Provengal poets, the type goes back to Muqaddam (whose 
works are lost, to be sure) and others. He stresses two poems by Ibn 
Labbina of Denia (died 1113; cf. Bull. hisp. 351, 357, 403), existing in an 
unpublished manuscript of the Academia de la Historia. For the third 
objection, he demonstrates with little difficulty that cultural intercourse 
between Arabs and Christians was frequent. He shows that Ibn Quz- 
min’s attitude toward love was not much different from that of the 
Provengal poets. 

The first objection is not so easily disposed of. The refrain was 
usually (not always, cf. p. 359) an integral part of the zagal. Why did 
the lyrists of Provence omit it? Pidal’s answer is that “‘la supresién del 
estribillo en una poesia cortesana era una necesidad.’”’ A refrain arises 
from choral or dance performance. ‘Para el canto mondédico de un solo 
trovador en la sala de un castillo, ante un reducido auditorio sefioril, el 
estribillo sobraba, como enojosa repeticién.”’ (Rev. cubana, p. 22; ef. 
Bull. hisp. 385, 415.) Nevertheless, he himself admits that the zagal 
with estribillo was not always choral (p. 358), and the many Spanish 
villancicos of the 16th and 17th centuries were no less cortesanos than the 
verses of Guilhem LX and Marcabru. The refrain was not discarded 
when the poems became printed literature; witness Poderoso caballero / es 
don Dinero and Dejadme llorar / orillas del mar. 

When we try to learn the origin of the muwaSSaha itself, we approach 
the realm of pure conjecture, as is so often the case when we start to 
discuss the medieval Castilian lyric. I move with difficulty in that 
atmosphere. We always come back to this: the refrain was totally 
unknown in classical Arabic verse; it is characteristic of the zagal. The 
triple monorime can be found also in medieval Latin accentual verse. 
Was the muwaSsSaha derived from a Romance lyric, developed in Anda- 
lusia by the mozdrabes, or did it come from an underground stream of 
popular Arabic poetry which took a long time making its way into manu- 
scripts? Ribera inclined toward the first. If he is right, we ought 
properly to speak, not of “poesia drabe,’’ but of ‘‘ poesia mozdrabe 
andaluza.” Menéndez Pidal favors the second alternative. He is sup- 
ported not alone by Nykl, who cites a tristico (without refrain) by Abu 
Nuwas (747-810; cf. p. 349), but by Arabists quite foreign to Spanish 
studies.‘ Arab culture was at its height; Spanish culture was just be- 
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* El Cancionero, 37ff. ‘“‘Yo creo que para explicar el origen de la lfrica de 
Abencuzm4n debe suponerse: o una Ifrica andaluza romanceada, anterior al siglo 
X, mds antigua que la que aparece en los cancioneros portugueses, o una Ifrica 
gallega antiquisima, que la colonia gallega trajo a Andalucia, de donde procede la 
romanceada andaluza anterior a Abencuzmdn.” 

* Martin Hartmann, Das arabische Strophengedicht, I, Das Muwasiah, Weimar, 
1897, p. 1: ‘Es ist von vornherein schwer glaublich, dass der dichtende Geist der 
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ginning; it is to be presumed that the superior affected the inferior. 
Pidal, like others, makes this plausible assumption (p. 389). Yet its 
convincing force may be qualified when we recall instances where an 
elaborate and effete culture has adopted primitive technique and devices 
simply because they had rude impact and powerful rhythm. From prim- 
itive sources came our jazz music, our black-bottom dances, and the 
sculpture of Jacob Epstein. Pidal himself expresses hesitancy, as is in- 
deed inevitable when the argument is more or less functioning in a void. 
“El zéjel creado en Cérdoba, sea imitando un tristico con vuelta y 
estribillo usual entre los mozdrabes de la Bética, sea juntando un tristico 
d4rabe-persa mds un estribillo mozdérabe . . .” (420-421). He points out 
that a Romance poetry of like metrical scheme may conceivably have 
existed all over Romance territory even before the time of Muqaddam 
(389-390). The objection to this seems a trifle weak: “‘consiste en que, 
conociéndose desde el siglo X tristicos latinos monorrimos y con estribillo, 
no se conocen tristicos con vuelta que tengan esa antigiiedad.”’ In other 
words, the vuelta (endline of each strophe, rhyming with the estribillo) 
is missing in Latin accentual verse so early. Would that have been so 
hard to invent? Again, he reinforces his thesis (410): ‘‘ La otra solucién, 
la de una lIfrica extendida por la Romania en tiempo de Mocdddam de 
Cabra, si no es facil de admitir en cuanto a la métrica, la creo inadmisible 
cuando se trata de explicar analogias internas de temas que no son con- 
cebibles en el Occidente Europeo durante los siglos IX y X.” 

So this part of the argument closes on a necessary note of uncertainty. 
But I hope to have made clear that Menéndez Pidal has brought light into 
dark corners, and has with little doubt carried the demonstration as far 
as can be done without the discovery of fresh evidence. These brief 
paragraphs do small justice to the wealth of documentation and the close 
reasoning which crowd the pages of the Bulletin hispanique. 

S. Griswotp Mor.ey 

University of California 





Araber die ganzen 1400 Jahre, aus denen wir Erzeugnisse seiner Thatigkeit haben, 
sich hitte in solche Fesseln [as those of the classical poetry ] schlagen lassen.’”’— 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, III, Leyden-London, 1932, p. 796b: “‘From the historical 
point of view, Freytag thinks that the muwashshah belongs to an old type which 
has now disappeared.” 

Julio Cejador expounded at length the theory that the form was originally 
Romance. He claimed to trace the development of the villancico or refrain: “El 
més antiguo [sistema] es el castellano de villancico que desenvuelven las coplas. 
De é1 nacié el de Abencuzmd4n, en que el villancico se ha reducido a algo mecdnico. 
Después, el sistema provenzal, en el que no queda ni huella de tal comienzo de 
composicién; y, en fin, el galaicoportugués, que no es mds que el provenzal y el 
popular gallego, que tampoco admite villancico ni cabeza alguna.” La verdadera 
poesta castellana, 11, Madrid, 1921, 234; cf. also V, 1924, cap.I. But of course we 
know nothing of what the Castilian lyric was like in the tenth century; Cejador 
committed his usual error of regarding poetry found in the 15th and 16th centuries 
as primitive. 
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THE SETTING OF GONGORA’S LAS SOLEDADES 


In the beginning of the Primera Soledad, Salcedo Coronel assumes 
that the shipwrecked pilgrim came ashore in Italy.!' In his commentary 
to verse 18 he states, “‘Finge don Luis a lo que presumo este naufragio 
en las costas de Italia. Y por ventura a esta causa se acordé del Noto 
por ser este viento peligrosissimo en el mar Adriatico.”” It will be seen 
later that the localization of the scene in Italy was only a random guess. 
So far as I know, the setting of Las Soledades has never been discussed 
by any other commentator. 

Artigas, however, in his excellent biography and critical study of 
Géngora,’? after citing a few passages in verse which might suggest the 
opening of the first Soledad, continues, ‘‘Lo que parece probable es que 
en la primera Soledad recordase su viaje por Cuenca y los bailes de las 
serranas del Jicar, y que en la segunda se refleje de algiin modo el paisaje 
de las rias gallegas.”’ 

Let us examine the text of the poem. The scene of both the Soledades 
is on the Atlantic coast, or near it. The long digression of the Primera 
(373-513) on Columbus and the other early navigators so implies, and the 
account of the old fisherman in the Segunda Soledad (388-406) says so 
distinctly. It will be recalled that on the first morning after the stranger’s 
arrival, a goatherd takes him to a lookout where a splendid panorama 
unfolds itself before him. A river, born in the distant mountains, winds 
slowly and majestically throughout its long course (198-200), divided 
into copious arms of the sea by islands (213-214). Here Géngora was 
probably describing the Guadiana river rather than the Guadalquivir. 

Furthermore, he mentions in verse 30, Soledad Segunda, ‘‘todo el 
villanaje ultramarino,’”’ as persons living across the river, undoubtedly 
in Portuguese territory. The fishermen and their catch of fish are 
typical, not only of the region at the mouth of the Guadiana (Segunda 
Soledad, 91-111), but of the Atlantic Ocean as well. The catching 
of tunny fish and of seals is briefly described (Segunda Soledad, 415-417, 
426-427), and suggests the scene of the water-front at Ayamonte, 
situated on the left bank of the river Guadiana, a few miles from its 
outlet which Sorolla has painted so vividly.? The scene, I think, of the 
Soledades is Ayamonte and the adjacent region.‘ 

1 Las Obras de D. Luis de Géngora. Comentadas por Don Garcia de Salcedo 
Coronel, Madrid, 1636, f. 19. 

2 Don Luis de Géngora y Argote. Biografia y estudio critico por Miguel 
Artigas, Madrid, 1925, p. 278. 

3 Included in the series representing the provinces of Spain and now the 
property of the Hispanic Society of America. See Sorolla in the Collection of the 
Hispanic Society of America. Provinces of Spain. The Hispanic Society of 
America, New York, 1926, pp. 77-80. Tunny fishing represented the chief wealth 
of Ayamonte in Géngora’s time as it does today. It is probable that the island, 
shaped like a tortoise (Segunda Soledad, 190-195), was the Isla de Canela, two 
miles long near the mouth of the Guadiana. 

* A little eastward of Ayamonte is Palos from which Columbus set sail on 
his voyage of discovery, and which Géngora celebrated as we have just seen. 
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Why did Géngora choose to have the stranger shipwrecked on such 
an unfamiliar shore? As a matter of fact, the poet knew the district 
well, at least in 1606 and 1607. He became acquainted with the Marquis 
of Ayamonte, Don Antonio de Guzman y Ziifiiga and his wife Dofia 
Brianda de Zifiiga, and visited them at their palace at Lepe, not far from 
Ayamonte. He wrote fourteen poems to this noble couple and their two 
children, Dofia Brianda de la Cerda and Don Antonio Guzman y Zijfiga. 
It had been rumored toward the end of 1606 that the Marquis would be 
sent as Viceroy to Mexico, but Ayamonte, for some reason, did not go, 
and he died the following year. 

Géngora wrote a sonnet, addressed to the Marchioness of Ayamonte 
and her daughter, in which he expresses his gratitude for their hospitality: 


A los campos de Lepe, a las arenas 
Del abreviado mar en una ria, 
Estrangero pastor llegué sin guia, 
Con pocas vacas y con muchas penas. 


With the necessary changes in metaphors, the above agrees fairly well 
with verses 9-11 of the opening of the first Soledad: 


Naufrago y desdefiado, sobre ausente, 
lagrimosas de amor dulces querellas 
da al mar... . 


The second half of the Primera Soledad is devoted to a description 
of a wedding, rustic apparently, but really only so as that term is under- 
stood in the pastoral novels or plays. In these tales of shepherds, a 
marriage generally occurred which solemnized the union of two titled and 
wealthy families. Did Géngora introduce a wedding as a mark of 
deference to an influential patron, real or hoped for? 

The Soledades were dedicated to the Duke of Béjar, Don Alonso 
Lépez de Zifiiga y Sotomayor, a wealthy grandee to whom Cervantes 
had inscribed the first part of Don Quizote. He is plainly referred to in 
the Introduction, and also in verses 809-822 of the Segunda Soledad * 
according to the opinion of Pellicer and of Salcedo Coronel. Also, in 
the Introduction, he refers to the Duke’s estate in the province of Sala- 
manca beside the river Tormes. 

Who was the youth (Soledad Primera, 780-785), who had loved as a 
lad and now adores the bride who had scarcely reached womanhood? 
We cannot be certain at present, but I submit the following. Lépez de 
Haro in his Nobiliario® states that Don Antonio de Guzman y Ziiiga, 


’ Pedro Espinosa incorrectly refers to the Count of Niebla, later the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, in his Elogio al retrato . . . (1629) in citing the above mentioned 
verses of Géngora’s Segunda Soledad. 


* Alonso Lépez de Haro, Nobiliario genealégico de los reyes y titulos de Espaiia, 
Segunda Parte, Madrid, 1622, p. 384. 
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Marquis of Ayamonte, had married his cousin Dofia Brianda de Zifiga, 
daughter of the sixth Duke and Duchess of Béjar, and that in 1618 the 
Marquis had possession of those estates. This is a clue, but it is not yet 
a solution. If the wedding or engagement of these young people took 
place between 1607 and 1612, it is highly probable that Géngora wrote 
at least the first of the Soledades in celebration of that event. 


J. P. WickersHaAmM CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Alexandre Dumas Pére and Spanish Romantic Drama. By Join A. 
Thompson. Louisiana State University Press, 1938: iv + 229 pages. 


This is the second doctoral dissertation dealing with the influence of 
the elder Dumas upon the Spanish romantic drama to be presented 
recently in America. In 1935 a bibliographical study of The Dramas of 
Dumas Pére in Spain (18384-1850) was completed at the University of 
California by Mr. Thomas A. Gabbert. It has not yet been published, 
but is available in type-written form through the inter-library loan service. 
The present work was undertaken at the University of North Carolina 
under the direction of Professor N. B. Adams. It makes good use of the 
bibliographical facts assembled by Mr. Gabbert and complements his 
study by offering analyses of those plays of Dumas which were staged or 
published in Spain between 1834 and 1850; by comparing in detail the 
various Spanish versions of the more popular dramas with one another 
and with their French originals; and by pointing out in indigenous Spanish 
dramas of the period themes and devices borrowed or copied from the 
works of the “Incredible Marquis.’ The result is a valuable and in- 
teresting contribution to our knowledge of Spanish romanticism. 

The first of the three chapters of which the study is composed is taken 
up largely with summaries of eleven of Dumas’s most important dramas 
composed within the period under consideration and with briefer mention 
of a half dozen others of less influence. The summaries serve as the basis 
for a subsequent discussion of Dumas’s favorite themes, methods of 
character portrayal, plot motivation, and stylistic devices. It is not an 
easy matter to give an intelligible summary of the plot of a Dumas play 
with its numerous characters and intricate intrigues and these summaries 
are not always easy reading. There seem to be too many bones in the 
skeletons of some of the dramas. But without some such outline the dis- 
cussion of Dumas’s manner of working would be valuable only to a reader 
of prodigious memory or one who had recently read the plays themselves. 
The summaries are effective as a background for the final summing up of 
the characteristic ‘‘romantic”’ qualities which Dumas displayed for an 
admiring world to copy. They present in outline an unsurpassed pageant 
of ambition and vengeance decked out with every trapping which the 
romantic drama could invent and which it later passed down in rather 
shop-worn condition to its less vigorous and imaginative step-child melo- 
drama—“ presentiments, superstitions, evil omens, horoscopes, amulets, 
rings used as passports, split coins used for identification, narcotics, 
poisons, wagers, incriminating documents, letters written in blood, secret 
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alcoves, eaves-dropping, masks, duels, daggers broken in key-holes, last 
minute recognitions of long-lost sons, hidden treasures, ad nauseam.” 

The second chapter, which deals with the translations of Dumas’s 
dramas in Spain, is the most thoroughly satisfactory part of the study. 
The author takes up the plays in the order in which they appeared on the 
Spanish boards, discusses any changes made in the text by the translator, 
tells how many times each drama was performed in Madrid and in the 
provinces, quotes the reactions of the public as recorded in the theatrical 
columns and reviews of contemporary periodicals, and thus traces the 
rise and decline of the Dumas vogue and the accompanying change in 
the public’s taste from a love of horror-filled catastrophes to a preference 
for the conventional happy ending. The chapter offers convincing proof, 
if any were needed, of the value of detailed information as a basis for 
literary opinions and judgments. By actually quoting the phrases the 
critics used, by establishing the actual number of times the plays were 
presented, by giving definite examples of lines to which the censor ob- 
jected the author builds for his conclusions a firm foundation of fact and 
wins for them credit and respect. 

The last chapter discusses those Spanish dramas which may have been 
influenced at least in part by Dumas’s works. Included among these 
are almost all the outstanding romantic plays from Martinez de la Rosa’s 
La conjuracién de Venecia to Zorrilla’s Traidor, inconfeso y mdrtir. The 
author is fully aware of the dangers of claiming influence indiscriminately 
and the difficulties of proving it. He makes use, wherever possible, of 
parallel passages from the French and the Spanish works to uphold his 
views, but in many cases his conclusions, as he would be ready to admit, 
are open to question. 

Some conclusions as to the general nature of Spanish romanticism are, 
however, implicit in his study. As a result of the comparison of the 
French and Spanish dramas and the discussion of the Spanish public’s 
reaction to the French plays the reader comes to realize the essential dif- 
ferences in the romantic movements in the two countries, the short length 
of time ‘‘pure’’ romanticism was current in the Spanish theater, and the 
inescapable “‘eclecticism’”’ of the Spanish romanticists. 

The book contains two very useful appendices. The first presents a 
chronological list of Spanish translations of Dumas’s plays which adds a 
few items to Gabbert’s excellent list. The second appendix offers a 
tentative bibliography of Spanish translations of Dumas’s non-dramatic 
works. To the items listed here thefollowing may be added: 


Blanca de Beaulieu por Alejandro Dumas. Traduccién de B. Lépez, 
Madrid, Las Novedades, 1857. (Publicado en el folletin de Las Nove- 
dades.) (Hid.) 

Creacién y redencién por Alejandro Dumas. Madrid, J. Iniesta, 1884. 
(Murillo.) * 


* Boletin de la Librerta, Madrid. 
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Crimenes célebres por Alejandro Dumas—Carlos Luis Sand—Urbano 
Grandier. Barcelona, Pons, 1841. (Bol. Bibl.) ** 

Del sufrimiento 4 la gloria 6 aventuras de un artista por Alejandro Du- 
mas, Padre. Madrid, Bernabé Fernandez, 1861. (Private library of 
Pedro Villa Ferndndez, New York City.) 

El conde de Monte-Cristo. Novela escrita en francés, versién libre al 
castellano. Madrid, Manini, 1879. (Murillo.) 

El suplicio de Marta Antonieta (Crénica de 1793). Traduccién libre 
del francés por el Vizeconde de San Javier. Madrid, Manini, 1879. 
(Murillo.) 

El suplicio de Maria Antonieta (Crénica de 1793) por Alejandro Dumas. 
Traduccién del francés, por el vizconde de San Javier. Madrid, Viuda é 
Hijos de Aleéntara, 1886. (Murillo.) 

El Vizconde de Bragelone por Alejandro Dumas. Traducido por 
D. A. Q. y adornado con preciosas ldminas. Barcelona, imp. de El 
Porvenir, de B. Bassas y de la Publicidad, 1857-58. (Hid.) 

Gabriel Lambert por Alejandro Dumas. Traduccién de D. José Ignacio 
de Michelena. Cddiz, Fernandez de Arjona, 1849. (Biblioteca Econé- 
mica Popular.) (Bol. Bibl.) 

Historia de un muerto. Un baile de mdscaras. El cochero de Cabriolé. 
Traduccién de E. H. y F. Madrid, imp. de la Galeria literaria, Murcia 
y Martf, eds., 1873. (Murillo.) 

Historia de un muerto, contada por él mismo, escrita por Alejandro 
Dumas, ilustrada con 6 grabados. Madrid, imp. del Semanario y La 
Ilustracion, 1854. (Hid.) 

La guerra de las mujeres. Novela histérica, trad. por D. Victor Bala- 
guer. Barcelona, 1847. (Catalogue of L’Arxin, Barcelona, February, 
1931.) 

La reyna Margarita. Novela histérica original. Barcelona, 1858. 
(Catalogue of L’Arxin, Barcelona, February, 1931.) 

Memorias escritas por el mismo. Trad. al castellano por A. 8. M. 
Madrid, 1857, 2 tomos. (Catalogue of L’Arxin, Barcelona, February, 
1931.) 

Mil y un fantasmas por Alejandro Dumas (padre). Versién espafiola 
de A. Blanco Prieto, ilustracién de F. Xumetra; grabados de Gémez Polo. 
Barcelona, Cortezo y Comp, 1885. (Murillo.) 

Marta Estuardo por Alejandro Dumas. Edicién ilustrada con 15 
grabados en el texto. Madrid, Mellado, 1851. (Hid.) 

Nisida. Historia napolitana; estrita con arreglo 4 los archivos de la 
corte criminal de Ndpoles por Alejandro Dumas. Madrid, imp. de La 
Ilustracion, 1857. (Hid.) 

Rosa 6 el amor de las flores. Novela histérica por Alejandro Dumas. 
Madrid, Aguirre, 1850, 2 tomos. (Bol. Bibl.) 


E. Herman HEspe.t 
New York University 


** Boletin bibliogrdfico espafiol y estrangero, Madrid. 
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Juan de Zavaleta’s El dia de fiesta por la tarde. A collated annotated 
edition by George Lewis Doty. (Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur, 
Band 50.) Jena, 1938: 182 pags. 


La edicién esté basada sobre la primera del texto de Zabaleta (Ma- 
drid, 1660). Se registran las variantes de 1667, 1672, 1704, 1728 y 1754. 
Declara el editor en su prefacio que tal comparacién de los textos “have 
a twofold value: that of correcting obvious errors not corrected in the 
errata, and that of showing how the thought of the author can be dis- 
torted and changed by typographical mistakes.” Paréceme que poco 
fundamento tendria entonces el cotejo. La correccién de erratas evi- 
dentes la hard el editor en todo caso, se haga o no en las ediciones poste- 
riores; y en cuanto a sefialar las erratas de éstas, no tiene finalidad alguna. 
La justificacién y utilidad de tal cotejo estriba en fundamentos mds 
sdlidos: permiten al bibliédgrafo establecer la filiacién de las ediciones; 
permiten al lingiifsta comprobar cémo ciertas voces, corrientes al publi- 
carse el texto original, fueron tenidas por insélitas en el curso del tiempo 
y reemplazadas por sinénimos mds modernos en ediciones posteriores. 

“Tt is curious to note that the spelling of the princeps and second edi- 
tions is nearer those of today than those of the following century.” 
Parecerd, en efecto, curioso a muchos lectores, como se lo parece a Mr. 
Doty mismo. No hubiera holgado aqui una explicacién, que es bien 
sencilla. El primer texto es de 1660 y el iltimo de 1754. En la primera 
mitad del siglo XVIII se continta el sistema ortogrdfico, arbitrario y 
caédtico, del siglo XVII. La fijacién de una ortograffa mds moderna y 
uniforme se realiza en la segunda mitad del siglo X VIII, por influjo sin 
duda del justamente llamado Diccionario de Autoridades. Asi es que 
entre 1660 y 1754 las variantes ortogrdficas se deben al criterio particular 
de cadaimpresor. Todas las que sefiala Mr. Doty como més antiguas, o 
como mds modernas, alternan en dicho perfodo. 

El requisito mds esencial en la fijacién de un texto es, naturalmente, su 
correcta puntuacién. Noto en éste el empleo superfluo de comas, reteni- 
das sin duda del original. Existe, claro es, cierto margen de libertad en el 
empleo de las comas. Pero las que yo ahora lamento son las que entor- 
pecen el sentido légico y gramatical de la sentencia: a veces cortan la 
frase indebidamente, aunque se alcance el sentido; otras veces alteran 
gravemente el significado. Sefialaré una sola pdgina, la primera del 
texto, en que la coma sigue arbitrariamente a las siguientes palabras: 
mortales, es, estoy, agradecer, pies, manos, sellado, Abogado, cierto, letras, 
necessidades, sossegar, camino. Y un caso, por el contrario, de fusién de 
dos sentencias independientes en una sola que no hace sentido: “. . 
como otros en mayor las deshazen [.] lo mas es que... ” (pag. 4). 

En cuanto a erratas de imprenta, nos repugna ech4rselas en cara a un 
autor. Todos sabemos cémo salen del ajuste final, después de corregidas 
las Gltimas pruebas por el autor: letras trocadas, dos palabras ligadas, un 
vocablo cortado por gala en dos. Y el autor, que acaso puso el mayor 
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esmero en la correccién de pruebas, y aun hizo nueva lectura de ellas casi 
deletreando para mayor seguridad, al abrir el libro por vez primera se 
encuentra con esas sorprendentes novedades, y a cada novedad un 
sobresalto; y antes que el critico, antes que cualquier lector, él es el 
primero en notarlas y lamentarlas. Nos repugna, pues, echar sobre un 
autor el peso de la fatalidad. Pero, con todo, en esta edicién saltan a la 
vista algunas erratas mds de las esperadas, desde la hostalidad de la se- 
gunda pdgina hasta el dondo y el allos de la pdg. 88. 

Sabido es que nuestros antiguos correctores de imprenta fueron los mds 
haraganes e inttiles espafioles de su tiempo. Sus registros de erratas hay 
que mirarlos con recelo. En la Errata de 1660 se corrigié6 malamente un 
holgaran del texto (pdg. 8), que era la forma propia, por holgauan. Mr. 
Doty ha seguido al corrector antiguo. 

En cualquier texto anterior a la segunda mitad del siglo XVIII las 
aclaraciones lingiifsticas son tan esenciales como las histéricas y literarias. 
El de Zabaleta no ofrece en verdad muchas dificultades: su vocabulario 
era el corriente, su sintaxis regular, su estilo sencillo y algo pedestre. 
Pero si contiene un buen caudal de voces y formas sintdcticas que re- 
claman comentario: persuadirse a (pdg. 3 et passim), cuyo regimen a 
alternaba con el de moderno, o se omitfan ambos; artificiosissima (pag. 6) 
en su sentido poco comtin hoy de muy artistica, como se decfa artificio por 
arte, y artificial o artificioso por artistico; hablar en (pag. 9 et passim), 
cuando ahora se pone de o sobre, regimen castizo el primero, pero inusi- 
tado ya para aquel afio de 1660; acaso (pg. 10), corriente en la lengua 
cl4sica por casualmente, pero extrafio en la moderna; Figsionomicos y 
figsionomia (pdg. 10), con esa g (por metdtesis de la voz latina) nada 
comin en aquella centuria; aprouechoso (pdg. 12), desusado arcaismo por 
entonces; alhagos (pdg. 16) bien merecfa un comentario sobre la irregulari- 
dad del empleo de la A que ya lamentaba Juan de Valdés en 1535, y que 
se agravé en el siglo XVII; ladearse con (pag. 20), que era muy frecuente 
por ponerse al lado de o codearse con; echar menos (p&g. 23), acaso portu- 
guesismo, probablemente no; ocasionada, adj. (pag. 25), en la acepcién 
cldsica de motivada; reduzga (pdg. 28), cuya zg alternaba con zc en algunos 
tiempos de ciertos verbos terminados en -acer, -ocer y -ucir; averiguarse 
con (pag. 37), tan regular entonces y tan desusado hoy, por entenderse con; 
almizque (pig. 38), mds conforme con su etimologfa drabe, pero anticuado 
en tiempos de Zabaleta, que se decia como ahora almizcle; hipocrds (pag. 
44), bebida tan poco conocida hoy como su nombre mismo; burlarse de 
manos (pdg. 45), que es tomarle a uno a juego, no de palabra, sino de obra; 
risada (pég. 46), voz comtin en los siglos XVI y XVII, abandonada en el 
uso mds moderno por risotada; conducta (pag. 51), con su sentido burlén y 
despectivo de recua, que pocos lectores entenderan; puerto (pag. 54), aqui 
por puerio seco 0 paso en las montafias; contingente (pag. 54), usado en la 
lengua clésica, pero no hoy, en lugar de posible; comedias de caso (pag. 55), 
que son las que ahora llamamos comedias de tesis; destraimento (pdg. 61), 
si no es simple errata; colonia (pd4g. 66), cierta cinta de seda de nombre 
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mas conocido en aquellos tiempos que en el nuestro; gladiatores (p4g. 75), 
forma casi tnica hasta el siglo X VIII, como tnica ha venido a ser después 
gladiadores; faldas (p4g. 75) del sombrero, que jamds se dice ahora, y 
entonces alternaba regularmente con alas; amusco (pdg. 76), muy co- 
rriente entre los antiguos espafioles por musgo; descoger (pdg. 98), tan 
frecuente en la lengua cldsica por desplegar, y tan raro hoy. Las acla- 
raciones lingiifsticas a un texto cldsico requieren tanta familiaridad con 
el uso moderno como con el antiguo. 

Antes de aclarar algo se necesita naturalmente una cabal comprensién 
del texto. Esto pide a veces un examen muy atento de los significados 
posibles. En la presente edicién noto algunos casos de errada inter- 
pretacién. Los estribos mencionados en la pdgina 22 no son por ir “‘a 
caballo al estribo de un coche”’ (nota 39), sino por ocupar los asientos del 
coche llamados estribos (los laterales), y no los otros, llamados entonces 
proa y popa. La pretension del Colegial, que sigue tres lineas mds abajo, 
esté por cualquier género de pretensién, no precisamente por pleito; no 
tiene, pues, fundamento la nota correspondiente. Mr. Doty afirma que 
tahur significa en el texto ‘‘an enthusiast for any sport” (nota 208). 
Etimolégicamente significa engafiador, y en el uso de nuestra lengua 
frecuentador de las casas de juego, o diestro en el juego, o jugador fullero. 
Aquella acepcién es tan extrafia, que si Zabaleta la hubiese empleado, 
habria requerido confirmacién con otros textos antes de aceptarla. Pero 
lo cierto es que el autor la usa evidentemente en su significado comtin de 
jugador fullero: ‘‘nuestro tahur de Pelota ... ponese a pensar como 
engafiara a alguno.” 

No menos esencial parece la rigurosa adecuacién del comentario al 
punto del texto. Sino se puede aclarar, manifestarlo expresamente, pero 
dando sefiales también de haberse esforzado uno en buscarle aclaracién. 
Veamos algunos casos de nuestro texto. ‘Salen las guitarras—se lee 
en la pdg. 10—, empiezase la comedia.’”’ Mr. Doty cita a Brunel sobre 
‘‘quelque prologue en musique,” pero nada nos dice de las guitarras, que 
era el punto especffico que ilustrar. En la nota 35 se elude otro punto 
necesitado de aclaracién, los agoreros de Roma y \a fuente utilizada por el 
autor. Habla el texto de las letras que ponian los romanos a la entrada 
de los caminos, “‘cuya conocida significacion dirigia y auisaua a los 
caminantes”’ (pdg. 85), y el anotador pone una cita de Lifidn y Verdugo 
sobre los nombres de las calles en las ciudades populosas del imperio 
romano. En la nota 62 se nos dice qué clase de moneda era la blanca; 
pero lo particular del texto es su empleo de un modismo (pues esta 
moneda no circulaba por entonces, habiéndose hecho su dltima acufiacién 
en 1566), y el modismo era el que ped{fa ilustracién con las siete u ocho 
locuciones en que entraba tal término. Habla Zabaleta de ciertas sefioras 
que trataban mal a sus criadas, y el anotador trae una cita para corro- 
borarlo (nota 95); pero aquellas damas vivian a mediados del siglo X VII, 
y las damas de la cita pertenecieron al siglo XV. Demasiado laconismo 
parece, en otro lugar, limitarse a decir de las comedias de capa y espada 
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que son “‘those that portrayed contemporary life” (nota 117), ya que en 
el texto se habla de ellas, no por contempordneas, sino porque ‘‘estan 
hiruiendo en afectos de amor.” 

Desmentir al autor cuyo obra se edita—autor y obra que uno trata 
precisamente de comprender y de hacer comprender a los lectores—es cosa 
que requiere muy justa razén y pruebas evidentes. Menciona Zabaleta 
los vestidos costosos de los actores; el anotador, en vez de ilustrar esto 
con alguno de los muchos textos coetdneos que lo confirman, o con alguna 
autoridad moderna (v. gr., Rennert, The Spanish Stage), desmiente al 
autor con una cita de Brunel, Voyage d’Espagne (nota 13). Dice el autor 
que “‘la adoracion errada de la idolatria le sacrificaba al Sol leones.”” Y 
pregunta el anotador: ‘‘ Was this a slip of memory on Zabaleta’s part?”’ 
(nota 36). Probablemente no, porque sabemos que el leén era uno de 
los dos animales, siendo el otro el gallo, que se asociaba {ntimamente al 
sol, y que en la antigua astrologia el signo donde mds dominio tiene el sol 
es en el signo del Leén. En la nota 79 la cuestién interesante no es que 
los cielos del empfreo fuesen siete o diez, sino cual era la fuente precisa 
de Zabaleta. Cuando el autor expresa una opinién equivocada sobre 
viejas materias, lo que importa es averiguar la fuente que utilizé para su 
aserto, no decir sencillamente que esté equivocado. Y en esta materia 
de fuentes de informacién, no parece plausible que un anotador se excuse 
de aclarar un punto del texto porque tal o cual libro “‘has not been avail- 
able to this editor” (nota 123), cuando se trata de un libro moderno y 
son tantas las bibliotecas de este pais y tantas las facilidades para el 
intercambio de libros entre ellas. En otro pasaje, Zabaleta pone el 
Hospital de la Pasién en el camino de la Puerta de Atocha. El anotador 
cita un texto de Lifidn que declara que el Hospital est4 a la Puerta de 
Toledo. Y agrega: ‘‘Somebody seems to be confused as to its location” 
(nota 156). Nada mds, dejando confuso al lector en materia tan sencilla 
de averiguar. El Hospital de la Pasién estaba cerca de la Puerta de 
Atocha (llamada primitivamente Puerta de Vallecas), en la calle del 
mismo nombre, lado sur, haciendo esquina con la callejuela de Jajis, 
dos manzanas mds arriba de la Puerta misma de Atocha, dando la fachada 
trasera del Hospital a la calle de Santa Isabel. Zabaleta, pues, tiene 
raz6n. El hospital que estaba a la Puerta de Toledo era otro, el Hospital 
de los Peregrinos, junto a la Puerta misma, a la derecha, en la entrada de 
la calle de Toledo, entre la calle del Matadero y la calle de San Lorenzo, 
teniendo el edificio a su espalda la calle de Arganzuela. Lifidn, pues, 
estaba equivocado. Lo prueba el documento mds autorizado en esta 
materia, el plano de Texeira (1656). Finalmente, la conjetura del 
anotador sobre ‘‘a false derivation of palestra”’ que atribuye a Zabaleta 
(nota 205), es manifiestamente infundada. Diffcil es que se le ocurriese 
a Zabaleta, ni a nadie, que palestra, de tan visible etimologia griega, y 
mera transcripcién de ésta en latin, pueda derivarse del L. palus. Ade- 
mds, el texto de Zabaleta (‘“‘haziendo sitio y palestra”) no da base 
siquiera para tal conjetura. 
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Claro esté que los comentarios a un texto cldsico no tienen un compas 
fijo. El eriterio y plan del comentarista puede limitarse a aclarar sélo lo 
necesario para hacer inteligible el texto a un lector culto, o puede ser tan 
amplio que lo ilustre ademas con todo género de noticias curiosas sobre 
las costumbres, las instituciones y las ideas de la época. Cualquier 
criterio es plausible, con tal que se siga de una manera sostenida y con 
cierto sentido de proporcién y de buen gusto. Pero, reconociendo esta 
justa libertad, yo encuentro en la presente edicién notas que no aclaran 
nada ni afiaden rasgo alguno de interés, que no son pertinentes. Fuera 
de algunas ya apuntadas, son las siguientes: 16, 17, 18, 25, 34 (aqui de 
los tres textos citados, sélo el segundo tiene aplicacién), 45, 47, 48, 53, 97, 
100, 113, 116, 118, 121, 126, 130, 134, 160, 210, 222, 232 y 233. 

Si en los puntos que llevo sefialados cabria mejorar el texto o el co- 
mentario, en otros ha acertado Mr. Doty plenamente, con copiosa doc- 
trina, mucho celo y plausible laboriosidad. 


M. Romera-NavARRO 
University of Pennsylvania 


Santiago el Verde, eine Comedia von Lope de Vega Carpio . . . kritisch 
herausgegeben mit einer Studie und Anmerkungen. By Ruth Annelise 
Oppenheimer. Hamburg (A. Preilipper), 1938: 198 + [9] pages. 


This volume is a welcome addition to the growing number of critical 
editions of Lope’s autographs. Hitherto we have had only Hartzen- 
busch’s edition of the play, based solely on the Parte XIII text, and 
Cotarelo’s edition, which while indicating some of the variant readings of 
Lope’s original, could in no sense take the place of a critical edition. 

For the missing portions of the original MS—all of Act II and the 
last 66 lines of Act II1I—Dr. Oppenheimer has substituted the Parte XIII 
text. Since, as she is able to show, the Parte text of Acts I and III is 
relatively complete—only 34 lines have been omitted of the 2295 in what 
remains of the autograph—we may conclude that the Parte text of Act 
II probably suffered little, if any, reduction. It did, however, doubtless 
introduce a number of variants, judging by the divergences from the MS 
that occur in the Parte text of Acts I and ITI. 

Although the Parte XIII offers the best substitute for the missing 
portions of the autograph, we might have expected in an edition like this 
—a University of Hamburg dissertation which was originally announced 
for publication in the Teatro antiguo espafiol series (cf. E. Julid Martinez’s 
edition of Lope’s Obras dramdticas escogidas, VI, Madrid, 1936, p. 383)— 
some statement concerning the value of the two seventeenth century 
MSS of the play in the Biblioteca Nacional (listed in Paz y Melia’s 
Catdlogo, which is cited in the Bibliography of the present edition). No 
mention is made here of them, nor is there any reference to the three MS 
copies of the years 1827 and 1828 in the Biblioteca Nacional, though Cota- 
relo had called attention to one of them (Ac. N. XIII, p. xxii). 
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Dr. Oppenheimer’s transcription of the autograph seems to be a 
faithful one and, except for certain details to be noted presently, satisfies 
the requirements of a critical edition. Only a few errors appear to have 
been made in reproducing the MS. In line 575, if Lope really omitted he, 
the fact should have been noted; the word is required for the sense and 
meter, hence should have been given in brackets, as is done elsewhere 
in thisedition. In line 749, if the autograph reads el del ynfierno, the error 
should have been pointed out; as it stands the line does not make sense. 
In line 952, read esotro. In line 1143, if Lope forgot Luc., it should have 
been supplied in brackets. Line 2673: read es 0. Line 2674: enxevido 
must be a misreading of enzerido. Line 2892: if Lope really wrote 
esculparos, which seems doubtful, the correct Parte reading—escucharos— 
should have been noted. Line 2946: read sombrero. Line 3034: Lope 
must have written abrasa. Maestro, following line 3082, should be 
deleted. Line 3092: close up nos otros. Line 3152: read salida. Line 
3259: read olgariame. In Act II, which is based on the Parte text, the 
following corrections need to be made. Line 1602: read ausente. Line 
1651: read esto. Line 1992: read amor. Dr. Oppenheimer follows 
throughout the orthography of the autograph and for the missing portions 
that of the Parte text. She fails, however, except in a very few cases, to 
indicate when she has resolved abbreviations. Nor has she been con- 
sistent in the matter of accentuation, some words being accented, others 
not. There is also some erroneous accentuation, as in the first person 
plural (harémos, 1. 22; podrémos, |. 438; tratarémos, 1. 1912, and passim), 
etc. There are numerous cases of faulty punctuation, which is to be 
regretted, since punctuation often affects the interpretation of a passage. 

In the study accompanying the play a few errors of fact appear. Page 
153: the date of BAE XXXIV is 1855. P. 154, note 12: Santiago el 
verde was published in Ac. N. XIII. P. 170: the correct title is Las flores 
de don Juan. El maestro del danzar (p. 180 and passim) should read 
El maestro de danzar. P. 185, note 56: for T. A. E. IV read T. A. E. VI. 
P. 149, note 5: El Marqués de las Navas is not the extreme example of 
the cutting of a Lopean text before Parte publication; La dama boba 
was printed with over 500 lines of the autograph omitted. Unfortunately 
many typographical errata occur in quotations cited throughout the study. 
A word, finally, concerning the Notes and Bibliography. One wonders 
why only 3 passages of the entire play were chosen for annotation. The 
Bibliography is not as satisfactory or as complete as it might be. A 
number of old travel books are included that apparently yielded nothing 
on the festival of Santiago el verde. On the other hand, since other similar 
works are not listed, we are left in the dark as to whether they were 
consulted. The list of modern studies is also incomplete; one finds, for 
example, no mention of Monreal’s Cuadros viejos (1878). 

In studying the play, which she considers ‘one of the finest comedias 
de capa y espada that Lope has given the Spanish stage,” Dr. Oppenheimer 
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first brings together a number of comments on the festival of Santiago el 
verde (May lst) to be found in various writings of the period, mostly 
travelers’ accounts. However, the festival forms merely the background 
of the plot. Of more importance are the action and the characters. 
Dr. Oppenheimer is interested chiefly in the characters—the galanes and 
damas—which she analyzes at considerable length. Although not unlike 
the heroes and heroines of other Lopean comedies of manners and intrigue, 
they are, as her analysis shows, sufficiently individualized. Love, which 
Lope understood so well, is the prime mover of their actions. “It is 
perhaps Lope’s supreme achievement, that he brought the problem of 
love upon the stage as it existed in life, with its immense abundance of 
possibilities and complications” (p. 170). 

We might wish that Dr. Oppenheimer had seen fit to discuss the 
literary and dramatic values of Santiago el verde. Is it, indeed, as she 
believes, one of Lope’s best comedies? In my opinion the play, excellent 
as it is in most respects, suffers from one very important defect. After 
seeing Celia, the heroine, dominate the scene so thoroughly in the first 
half of the play, outwitting Teodora and capturing don Garcfa for herself, 
we are not prepared for her sudden passivity and resignation when the 
bridegroom chosen for her by her brother appears. After all, she has 
known all along that she was expected to marry don Rodrigo, yet this 
has not deterred her from her pursuit of don Garcia. Were it not, in- 
deed, that don Garcfa takes matters into his own hands and through a 
series of innocent and amusing deceptions succeeds in thwarting don 
Rodrigo and gaining her brother’s consent to marry her, Celia would, from 
all indications, accept the unwelcome marriage with don Rodrigo. How 
different this attitude is from the resourcefulness, courage and persistence 
which many of Lope’s heroines display in resisting the obstacles to their 
happiness. It is precisely their willingness to face all dangers for the 
sake of love that makes for so much of the charm of these heroines. Celia, 
by her meekness and acquiescence, thus becomes in the last half of the play 
a less attractive and romantic figure than, let us say, Belisa in El acero de 
Madrid. It is not this, however, but the unforeseen shift in emphasis 
from Celia to don Garcfa—the fact that he “‘steals the show” from her— 
that constitutes the real weakness of Santiago el verde. 


W. L. FicuTer 
Brown University 


Juan Latino, Slave and Humanist. By V. B. Spratlin. Spinner Press, 
Inc., New York, 1938: xiv + 216 pages. 
This book, for all its display of erudition, is not addressed to scholars, 
but rather to that portion of the reading public interested in the negro.’ 


1Mr. Spratlin is Associate Professor of Romance Languages in Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 
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It is based principally on the studies of Angel del Arco, Gonzdlez Garbin, 
and Marin Ocete. The main body of the book is divided into three parts: 
The Life; Juan Latino and Don Juan de Austria; The Poems of Juan 
Latino. Asection entitled ‘‘ Memorabilia” describes a visit to the church 
of Santa Ana in Granada in a vain effort to locate Juan Latino’s grave. 
There follows as an Appendix a translation into English verse of La famosa 
comedia de Juan Latino (1652) of Diego Jiménez de Enciso. The volume 
closes with a Bibliography and an Index. 

The story of Juan Latino is not without interest. It is significant 
that a negro slave could have risen to freedom, distinction and honor in 
16th century Spain, marrying a white woman “not lacking in nobility” 
(Nic. Antonio) and facing the world of the Spanish Renaissance on a 
footing of equality. The value of Juan’s Latin poems, on the other hand, 
is slight indeed. 

That Professor Spratlin’s account of these things is derivative, rather 
than the product of original research, is evident from the fact that he 
cites “‘Don Nicol4s Antonio of Seville’ at second hand (p. 21), when an 
examination of the readily accessible Bib. Hisp. Nova would have cleared 
up many doubtful points: Latino was not brought to Spain at the age of 
twelve as stated by Ambrosio de Salazar (see p. 12), but usque infans, 
according to his own statement, and was nourished ab ipso lacte with his 
young master. Neither did he hold a chair in the University of Granada 
(Professor Spratlin rightly questions this): “sanctae ecclesiae Granatae 
cathedram grammaticae & Latini sermonis acceptit moderandam quam 
per viginti annos feliciter moderatus est.”’ Latino so declares in 1574, 
“‘aetatis suae anno LVIII.” Nicolds Antonio does not state, as Professor 
Spratlin indirectly quotes him as stating, that Latino died in 1623. 
Other errors abound: Latino does not commend [King] Philip “for his 
missionary efforts among the Africans.’’ He refers in his poem not to 
the King, but to Philip the Deacon or Evangelist, who expounded the 
Scriptures to the Ethiopian (see p. 42). Diego Hurtado de Mendoza is 
not the author of the Guerras civiles de Granada (p. 26); nor should one be 
surprised that in a Latin poem of 1573 the God of Jacob is called the 
‘rector of Olympus’ (cf. the practice of Cardinal Bembo). Neither is it 
correct to speak of ‘‘the rococo manner of the times” when referring to 
this same year. It is no less inaccurate to assert that Philip II ‘ascended 
the throne and lighted the purging fires of the auto de fe around a forest 
of stakes throughout his domains” (p. 26). In short, the book is de- 
cidedly half-baked. The number of misspellings (‘flare for details,’ 
p. 50) and typographical errors (House of Hapsbury’, p. 7) is large. 
The author does not cite Andreas Schottus, Hispaniae Bibliotheca, sev de 
Academiis ac Bibliothecis . . . , Francofvrti, MDCVIII. It contains two 
references to Juan Latino. 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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El principe constante by don Pedro Calderéndela Barca. [Edited by A. A. 
Parker.] University Press, Cambridge, 1938: viii + 94 pages. 
[Cambridge Plain Texts. ] 


This little volume, like the others in the series to which it belongs, 
aims to present, with the orthography completely modernized, a neatly 
printed, carefully punctuated, and therefore eminently readable text, 
preceded by an Introduction in which the editor’s statement regarding 
method of procedure is reduced to essentials. The text is far from being 
a critical one, for, presumably as a consequence of the fact that no copy 
of the Primera parte of 1636 has been readily accessible to him, the editor 
has chosen as a basis the 1640 reprint of the princeps (there being a copy 
at Cambridge), adopting its readings in preference to those of Vera 
Tassis only wherever the former “‘are superior”’ to the latter or ‘‘ wherever 
there is nothing to chose between the variants,” incorporating such of 
Krenkel’s emendations as he considers “necessary,’”’ and introducing a 
few of his own “‘ where textual difficulties require them.”’ In punctuating 
this decidedly eclectic and hence somewhat arbitrary text, the editor has 
departed freely from Hartzenbusch and has produced a correctly printed 
and neatly presented text for the uncritical reader. (If it is worth 
while to indicate, by means of the mark of dieresis, the presence of azeuxis 
in “suave,” as for example on p. 26, should not the same device be 
adopted in the numerous cases in which the same phenomenon occurs 
with “cruel,” ‘‘ Duarte,” ‘‘fiel,”’ “‘confianza,” etc.? An unexplained in- 
novation, for this particular comedia, is the printing in Italics, in the long 
speeches of Don Fernando and Muley beginning on p. 21, of the lines 
taken from Géngora’s famous romance ‘‘ Entre los sueltos caballos . . . ,” 
which the editor would perhaps have done well to repeat in toto at the 
end of the volume, as did Krenkel.) 

The more critically minded will find in the Introduction a number of 
points which call for rectification or amplification. These, in the order in 
which they occur, are as follows: (1) The date ‘‘1651” for an edition of 
the play published at Lisbon, unless this is an edition of which the present 
writer has found no other mention, appears to be off by one unit: the 
reference is probably to Comedias de los mejores y mas insignes poetas de 
Espafia, Parte IV, Lisboa, Antonio Alvarez, 1652 (see Zeitschrift fir 
romanische Philologie, XL, p. 632, and Restori, Saggi di Bibliografia 
teatrale spagnuola, p. 59: if El principe constante in the collection in ques- 
tion is a suelta, it may well have been printed in 1651). This edition ap- 
pears to have been unknown to Krenkel and to Astrana Marin. (2) 
This Introduction fails to mention Serta parte de comedias escogidas de los 
mejores ingenios, Zaragoza, 1654, containing the play, all known copies of 
which are made-up volumes (see Boletin de la Academia Espafiola, XVIII, 
pp. 266-270, and Restori, Saggi . . . , p. 33). This edition is mentioned 
by Krenkel in a footnote on p. 168. Astrana Marin mentions (p. xxxiv) a 
Sexta parte of this date, but not as containing Hl principe constante. 
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(3) It is hardly accurate to speak of Vera Tassis’ nine volumes of Cal- 
der6n’s plays as a “complete edition of Calderén’s Comedias.”’ (4) Long 
ago (1907), Buchanan corrected the statement of previous bibliographers 
that the Vera Tassis edition of the Primera parte was first printed in 1682 
(see Modern Language Notes, XXII, p. 141): it was first printed in 1685, 
after Vera Tassis’ Partes V, VJ, VII and VIII. (5) The editor owes us 
an explanation of his claim that several lines wanting in the “first edition” 
(read ‘‘ 1640 reprint,’’ since the editor admits that he has not had access to 
the 1636 edition) but occurring in the Vera Tassis edition are “‘obviously 
authentic.” (Mr. Everett W. Hesse of New York University may 
eventually be able to elucidate this point in a study which he has in hand 
on Vera Tassis as editor of Calderén.) (6) With respect to the 1636 
edition, where are the ‘‘only three copies . . . known to exist” of which 
the editor has heard? Are they the ones in Paris (Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale), Munich, and the Vatican, or are one or more of those of which 
he has knowledge located elsewhere? 

So far as the present writer is aware, no one has yet taken the trouble 
to find out whether the editions of Lisbon, 1652, and Saragossa, 1654, 
mentioned above, are mere reproductions of the text of the Primera parte 
of Calderén, or whether, on the contrary, they derive from independent 
manuscripts and consequently contain some or all of the nine or more lines 
which a careful study of the versification shows to be wanting in all of 
the readily accessible editions, including the present one. It is highly 
desirable that this matter be investigated soon and that the findings, if 
there be any, be utilized in the preparation of a critical text of this excel- 
lent play. 


H. C. Heaton 
New York University 











BRIEFER MENTION 


El paisaje y el alma argentina. Selection by Carlos Ibarguren, Antonio 
Aita, and Pedro Juan Vignale. Comisién Argentina de Cooperacién 
Intelectual, Buenos Aires, 1938: 392 pages. 


“La Comisién Nacional de Cooperacién Intelectual ha querido mos- 
trar al extranjero el paisaje y el espfritu argentinos, vistos y sentidos por 
nuestros escritores y reflejados en nuestra literatura. Para realizar tal 
propésito se ha hecho esta antologia que contiene tinicamente descrip- 
ciones, cuentos y leyendas de la tierra, pintura de tipos y notas de 
ambiente regional. Es la expresién del alma nativa, campera y 
provinciana.” 

The resultant anthology is one of the best books which have come 
from Hispanic America. Representative of the Argentine people 
through the descriptions of character types and the telling of Argentine 
legends, representative of the land through the description of many 
little-known regions of the provinces, the book is also a representative 
selection of the best in Argentine prose literature. It is a work which 
should be translated into English as a definite step toward international 
understanding. 

There is, however, one weakness in this anthology—an exclusion of all 
material relative to Buenos Aires. Such exclusion has been deliberate. 
The editors note a similarity of all cosmopolitan cities; state their belief 
that the essence of the life of agricultural and pastoral nations is to be 
found only in the countryside, in rural types and legends. While 
they are undoubtedly wise in such emphasis, the wisdom of excluding 
any portrayal of Buenos Aires and of both the urban aristocracy and the 
proletariat is definitely questionable. 

Twenty-seven authors are represented in this collection. Their 
works are divided into three sections: Descriptions, stories, and legends 
by writers of the XIXth century; Types, stories, and legends by XXth 
century writers; Notes of provincial local color. The book concludes 
with six pages of useful bibliographical material. 

Mapauine W. NICHOLS 


Alguns elementos portugueses na obra de Lope de Vega. Por Fidelino de 
Figueiredo. (Separata da Revista do Arquivo Municipal, no. 1.) 
Sao Paulo, 1938: 40 pags. 


Este optisculo, publicado antes con el titulo Lope ."2 Vega. Alguns 
elementos portugueses na sua obra (Publicaciones del Instituto de Estudios 
Portugueses de la Universidad de Santiago), Santiago de Compostela, 
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1936, es un homenaje al genio de Lope de Vega, que sintié saudades de la 
hermana gemela del Iberismo. Ademds de homenaje, es una valiosa 
aportacién de compenetracién espiritual, idea que mucho ha dominado a 
Figueiredo en sus estudios y en su obra. 

En tres partes o temas desarrolla Figueiredo el problema: explicacién, 
en Ifneas generales, de Lope como hombre y como poeta; obras dramAticas 
de asunto portugués; Camoens en el mundo poético de Lope. Sin pre- 
tender agotar el problema, Figueiredo esboza agudamente y con estilo 
claro y encantador lo portugués en la obra de Lope. Forman estas 
pdginas algunas de las mds bellas escritas por el insigne maestro que 
tienen hoy las letras portuguesas. Nos dice en el iltimo pdrrafo: 


Lope foi muito grande. Representou fielmente o espirito da sua 
raga e, por isso talvez, soube amar Portugal e incorpora-lo no universo da 
sua simpatia, espontanea, serena e sem limites . . . (pag. 40). 


F. SAncuEz y EscriBaNo 


Espafia y Unamuno: Un ensayo de apreciacién. Por Arthur Wills. 
Instituto de las Espafias, New York, 1938: 375 pags. 


Es un estudio perspicaz del alma espafiola y del pensamiento de 
Unamuno. E] autor va fijando la mirada alternativamente en lo nacional 
y en lo individual. En unos capfitulos toma como punto de partida a 
Espafia (la tierra y la raza, el medio social, la familia y el pueblo, el genio 
ibérico, los aspectos del individualismo espafiol), y luego lo enlaza con lo 
individual, con la obra y espfritu de Unamuno. En otros capitulos toma 
como punto de partida a Unamuno (su idea de las cosas de Espafia, de la 
envidia espafiola, de la légica de Sancho y el herofsmo quijotesco, del 
Cristo espafiol, de la vitalidad del pueblo y su fuerza moral), y luego 
establece su relacién con lo nacional, con Espafia, conforme a su personal 
observacién. 

Como campo de observacién de lo nacional escoge a Castilla. Alli 
encuentra justamente las rafces histéricas y espirituales que dan su tono 
substancial a Espafia. Analiza el sentido concreto e intrinsico del indi- 
vidualismo bdsico de la raza espafiola, la intransigencia, la integridad y la 
rigidez con que se manifiesta el cardcter nacional, su sentido profundo de 
humanidad, su culto a la inmortalidad del alma—honda manifestacién 
también de su individualismo—, y concluye con esta deduccién vital: ‘‘el 
sentido espafiol del valor del individuo garantiza el porvenir de Espafia, 
quizds del Occidente mismo” (p4g. 179). En su examen de los valores 
artisticos y literarios, sefiala la continuidad del espfritu espafiol a través 
de los tiempos, estableciendo, v. gr., la fundamental relacién entre las 
raices ibéricas y el misticismo de nuestros cldsicos, entre los dibujos 
murales de la cueva de Altamira y la efusién mistica del siglo X VI, cuyos 
rasgos comunes son la espontaneidad y el vigor, los dos rasgos que dan al 
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realismo espafiol su sabor particular: ‘‘ por un extremo acre, violentamente 
terrenal, por otro sublime, apasionadamente celestial; pero siempre por 
vias emotivas, siempre sentido”’ (pdg. 278). Respecto de Unamuno, 
halla la clave de su pensamiento en ‘‘un entrafiable dualismo, exacerbado 
por las circunstancias de la época en que vivid” (pag. 356). Tuvo por 
base moral de vida la incertidumbre o escepticismo apasionado. ‘‘No 
quiso justificar esta base; sdlo nos la ensefid como suya por experiencia 
intima, resultado en él de la lucha entre razén y fe, forma y espfritu, 
muerte y vida” (pdg. 357). Y explica la intensa preocupacién de 
Unamuno por la inmortalidad personal como resultado de “una fuerza 
moral extraordinaria y una voluntad verdaderamente heroica”’ (pdg. 358). 

E] autor conoce bien a Espafia. Son muchos sus comentarios lozanos 
y exactos sobre la vida espafiola, frutos de una observacién personal y 
directa. Digamos también que Unamuno aparece compenetrado, aun 
confundido, con Espafia. Y elautortan compenetrado con Unamuno, que 
a veces no se percibe bien la voz que escuchamos, si es de éste o es de 
aquél. En la eleccién de temas, el autor ha escogido precisamente los que 
antes habfan atrafdo la atencién y el comentario de Unamuno. En su 
concepto de Espafia, el autor coincide cabalmente con Unamuno. Una 
hermandad espiritual reina entre ellos, en el temperamento, en la visién 
de la vida, en el sentido de interpretacién. Acaso el critico se haya 
dejado también influfr de una manera entrafiable por el temperamento, la 
visién y la interpretacién del vigoroso Unamuno. EI libro es sugestivo, 
aleccionador, y de muy sabrosa lectura. 


M. R.-N. 


Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens. 7. Band. In Ver- 
bindung mit M. Honecker und G. Schreiber, herausgegeben von H. 
Finke. Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster in West- 
falen, 1938: 346 pages. 


Higinio Anglés, La misica medieval en Toledo hasta el siglo XI (present 
status of research on the subject)—Fernando Valls Taberner, La 
“‘Summula Pauperum” de Adam de Aldersbach (analysis and bibliography 
of this thirteenth-century metrical compendium of the Summa de casibus 
conscientiae by San Ramén de Penyafort).—Johannes Vincke, Der Kénig 
von Aragon und die Camera Apostolica in den Anfaingen des Grossen Schis- 
mas.—José Vives, Andancas e Viajes de un hidalgo espafiol (1436-1439), 
con una descripcién de Roma (an essay on Pero Tafur’s life and work, a 
résumé of his travels, and an annotated edition of the section containing a 
description of Rome. The date assigned to the beginning of the journey, 
1436, not 1435, seems well founded; the other conclusions are less cate- 
gorical: Tafur was a Sevillan; he finished his book by 1454; his account is 
more reliable than was thought by Morel-Fatio and Desimoni).—Ludwig 
Pfandl, Das England-Erlebnis der Spanier in den Jahren 1554-1558 (a 
chapter from the author’s unpublished biography of Philip II).— 
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Helmut Hatzfeld, Klassische Frauenmystik in Spanien und Frankreich 
(comparison of the background, ideas, and style of Santa Teresa de 
Jestis and Marie de |’Incarnation).—Georg Schreiber, Der Montserrat im 
deutschen Erinnerungsbild (with special reference to the German transla- 
tion, published by Adam Berg in Munich, 1588, of Fray Pedro de Burgos’ 
Historia y milagros de Nuestra Sefiora de Montserrat, Barcelona, 1514).— 
Miguel Batllori, 8. I., Ideario filoséfico y estético de Arteaga (advanced 
ideas of the eighteenth-century Jesuit exile, P. Estéban de Arteaga).— 
Heinrich Finke, Nachtrige und Ergdnzungen zu den Acta Aragonensia 
I-III. Zur kulturellen Bedeutung des aragonischer. Kronarchivs. 
G. G. LaGrone 


Ensayos y Estudios. Revista bimensual de Cultura y Filosofia (Publica- 
cién del Instituto Ibero-Americano), Afio I, N°. 1, Enero, 1939. 
Ferd. Diimmlers Verlag, Bonn y Berlin. 


Political in purpose, popular in character, this new journal invites 
submission of articles of a philosophical, literary, or scientific nature in 
any language, for publication in Spanish or Portuguese. Beginning with 
the second number, a bibliographical section will be included. The first 
number contains five essays, not without interest: Karl Vossler, Los 
grandes poetas de Espafia; Werner Beinhauer, El espafiolismo del Quijote; 
Eduard Spranger, La crisis de las ciencias del espiritu en nuestros dias; 
Tomas Carreras y Artau, De los moralistas espafioles a propésito de la 


filosofia de los valores y la caracteriologia; Ernst Krieck, Libertad y Per- 
sonalidad. 


G. G. LaGRONE 





